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... conducted by the Loyal Order of Moose 


5 Victor 16mm projectors recently won a test that really 
rs 5 15 = was a test. No experts involved no laboratory 
TEST | equipment, either. And Victor didn’t pay to have the 
RESULTS O ° ° test made didn’t even know about it. : 
lt le = Here’s what happened. A committee of executives of 
the Loyal Order of Moose wanted to select the best 
portable sound motion picture projector available for use 
BEST SOUND | 3 2 by nearly 1800 lodges to show its new 35-minute 
sound and color motion picture, “A Picture of You,” 
produced by Wilding Picture Productions, Inc. 
siecle 3 2 A Victor Assembly “10” and the two other leading 
16mm projectors* were in the test. The Victor showed up 
FILMS | 3 ? so well against the other projectors that members of 
CHANGED the committee first thought the difference was in the 
print. The prints were changed. Still Victor was 
LAMPS | 3 y) far ahead of the other projec tors. Because the Vi tor 
CHANGED : picture was so much brighter, one of the committee | 
thought there might be a difference in the lamp. Lamps | 
LENSES were interchanged. Still Victor came out way ahead. 
CHANGED | 3 2 Then lenses were changed. Again Victor was on top. 
And that’s why officials of the Moose Fraternity — not — 
COOLEST experts, but typical users — selected the Victor 
RUNNING | 3 2 projector for use by its lodges throughout North America. 
Whatever your needs in 16mm motion picture 
MECHANICAL 2 3 | projection, Victor has the equipment for you. 
RESONANCE 


Send for literature today. 
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Dept. IM-17, DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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Quality Motion Picture Equipment Since 1910 
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WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 


A VALUABLE VISUAL TEACHING AID 
EASY AND COMPREHENSIVE METHOD TO— 


@ teach current events @ promote greater understanding 


@ correlate significant world happenings @ display visual aid material 


@ stimulate pupil-interest classrooms 


Colorful 
World 
Maps 


Weekly rotation of four 
full-color world map 
projections, each with its 
own outstanding educa- 
tional features, provides 
students a visual means 
of comprehending their 
nation's relationship to 


other countries. 


= =» 


It's easy to teach current events because of the 45-by-37 inch format 
of World News of the Week, and its designed-for-education supple- 
mentary features; background material, usage suggestions, quiz ques 
tions and answers, and a cumulative quarterly index! 


It's easy to stimulate pupil-interest because four full colored world maps 
are employed, in addition to United Press-Acme and International News 
photos, pictorial graphs, two-color social and economic studies and 
original illustrations! 


It's easy to promote greater understanding because all material is 
selected ond prepared exclusively for classroom use. Unembellished 
by editorial comment and unencumbered by advertising, World News 
of the Week reports significant world news without bias! 


Seven salient features of our service are: 
1. Two editions are published each week the Elementary edition 


for elementary grades and junior high school youngsters and the 
Regular edition for junior high, high school and college students 


These weekly copies of World News of the Week tell what has 
happened, where it happened and when . direct, clearcut, un 
biased reporting. This is our 18th year of publishing 


3. Four full-color world map projections are used on the Regular 
edition Mercator, Semi-elliptical, Globular and Azimuthal (Air 
Age). Projections are changed each week. Mercator oppears most 
frequently. On the equally colorful Elementary edition the Azimuthal 
projection is not included in the projection-change cycle 


4. Several ‘special’ issues, each oo integral part of our subscription 
service, are produced each year. Fourteen ‘“‘specials’’ over the 
past three years have covered: Formosa, Middle East, United Na 


It’s easy to correlate significant world happenings to their place of occur- 
rence for arrows and numbers enable students to experience the mok- 
ing of history, the coming into prominence of Laos or Cambodia, for 
example, with the advance of Communists in Indochine 


It's easy to display World News of the Week, itself a visual aid. Mount- 
ing bers, or mounting bars and tripods, can be ordered with each sub- 
scription. Bock-issue material can be located quickly by meons of a 
left-margin numbering system and an accompanying quarterly index 


In addition, World News of the Week and its news-gothering service, 
United Press, stress accuracy ond timeliness. Published Friday and 
delivered the following Monday, each issue is designed for use in 
classrooms and librories and at Parent-Teacher and Adult Education 
meetings. 


tions To-Day, Amozonia, Korea, Africa, Christmas Customs, South 
west Pacific, Conmunists’ Russic, Panama Canal, U. Taxation 
Story, Christmas Story, The Sec, History of America’s Flag, and 
The Old Southwes' 


5. Features including such subjects os world production, population 
and trade facts and other statistics (frequently illustrated) ore 
printed on the map eoch week. These social studies and visual aid 
moteriols plus coverage of other interesting and important subjects 
cre outstanding features of World News 


6. A “Teachers Memo” is furnished with each copy of World News 
each week. It summarizes and gives essential background information 
of thot week's news. It also provides suggested questions and answers 
for quiz sessions 


7. A “Teachers Guide’ is given to every subscriber. This is a 44-page 
booklet which provides teachers with many metheds of obtaining 
maximum utilization of all World News features in classrooms 
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by Wendell 
C. Kennedy 


Schools Are Public Business 


[I THE EARLY DAYS of education ex 
cellent school public relations ex- 
isted without effort. In those days 
most community activities centered 
around the school and every one knew 
their teachers personally. As_ the 
pressing problems of community 
growth diverted the public’s interest 
many teachers, instead of trying t 
keep up outside participation in the 
school program, shut their doors to 
the public. 

The present school crisis is at leas 
partly a result of the school’s “hands 
off” policy—a policy to which the 
public has reacted by keeping thei: 
hands off their pocketbooks. 

Although it would be impossible 
in the rush of modern civilization to 


4 


re-establish the intimate relationships 
that existed formerly, successful pub- 


lic relations programs can do much 
to maintain interest and support. Un- 
fortunately, many programs still con- 
sist only of information, without 
effort to build faith and _ public 
participation 


Recently a well-known superintend- 
ent of a Midwestern public school 
system complained, “I can’t under- 


stand why our bond issue failed. Our 


publ relations are excellent—a pic- 
torial annual report, continuous news- 
paper coverage, bulletins to parents, 
radio and television programs. Our 
community certainly knows what’s 
voing on in our schools. And they 


Continued on page 6) 
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{t the Lake Okoboji Confer- 

ry 
ence last August the public rela- 
tions func tion of the au lio visua 


program was selected for future 
emi hasis. The Conference report 
stated that while the audio-visual 
field has in the past been con- 
cerned with the attitudes of the 


school administrator. it has often 


neglected the publi The public 
relations function of the AV pro 
gram takes on neu Importance, 
the report continues, s it be- 


comes evident that throug ah aut lio- 


visual means the comn unity can 
be made aware of the ne eds an j 
services not only of the iV pro 

m, but also of the S¢ hools 


Mr. Kennedy touches on _ this 


cal relations betu sch and 

community in which blic par 

ticipation plays an important 

part. Dr. Rast and Mr. Ingham 

whose article appears at the right 

show how a superintendent and 

his {} spec 1a list. wor k ing as a 

team, have adapted audio-visual \} 
ethods to communit benefit, 

and how the methods themselves | 

have frequently been thus im- 

proved. | 


Immediate right: “‘The child is the besf"™% 
audio and visual demonstration we have.’ 


Center: The audio-visual director is soon 
recognized as an expert in the community. 


Far right: PTA committees often help make 
materials otherwise excluded from budget. 
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by G. E. Rast and 
George E. Ingham 


The Community Discovers 


THE CASE of the audio- 
visual specialist faced with the 
task of selling a new and expensive 
school plant to a town already feeling 
the pinch of high taxes. 

In this instance, the community 
located near a metropolitan area and 
known as a typical “bedroom town” — 
was grow ing by leaps and bounds. As 
might be expected, its school popu- 
rapidly and_ the 
“giant steps” taken to compensate for 


lation increased 


this growth never seemed large 
enough. 

Unaccustomed to heavy tax rates, 
the town had faced an overwhelming 
increase, most of which could be 
ascribed to new buildings, equipment 
and facilities, and an augmented staff. 
When it became necessary to sell two 
additional school buildings to a com- 


munity already 


feeling its burden, 
the question was how to make the 
people conscious of their responsibil- 
ity as residents and taxpayers in this 
emergency. 

Since the superintendent of schools 
was audio-visually minded, he called 
in his AV specialist to help solve the 
problem. The latter, working with the 
superintendent, the board of educa- 
I School 
Building Committee, devised materi- 


on, and the Continuing 
als to dramatize the dilemma faced by 
the town and to point up clearly and 
solution 
which could be reached for the wel- 


fare of all. 


\ series of transparencies were 


incisively the only good 


produced depicting the need for the 


new buildings, the projected pupil 
population, sketches of the building 
layouts themselves, and comparative 
costs and pertinent facts relating to 
the impact on tax rates. These were 
projected at a meeting of the town’s 
governing body and so sharply de- 
fined the problem and its solution 
that even the doubting Thomases were 
convinced. Comments made after the 
meeting clearly indicated approval of 
the method of communication. Peo- 
ple remarked, “I have never under- 
stood a matter so well before, Why 
don’t you do more of this?” and “We 
should take advantage of your serv- 
ices for our own sakes.” 

Thus, by bringing in the person 
trained in the proper use of com- 
munications media, two important re- 
sults were effected. First, this town, 
which until that time had hesitated 
to read the handwriting on the wall, 
reconsidered and went forward to pro- 
vide necessary educational facilities. 
Second and equally important, lay 
participants had helped achieve this 
result, and by so doing, had aided in 
winning over more adherents to the 
cause of audio-visual methods. 

In another system, the audio-visual 
specialist worked closely with teach- 
ers and guidance staff interpreting 
student behavior to parents. An ad- 
vocate of local production of motion 
pictures and tape recordings, he con- 
stantly preached their values. Little 
by little, he sold teachers on the 
worth of this media as a means of 
transmitting an understanding of pu- 


pil behavioral patterns to parents. 
Soon members of the guidance staff 
began to collaborate with classroom 
teachers to take motion pictures of 
students at work under varying cir- 
cumstances and to tape record their 
voices in different situations. These 
audio-visual records of child be- 
havior were presented privately to 
the fathers and mothers as a means 
of better acquainting them with their 
children’s actions in school. 

What were the results? Greater 
public understanding of child devel- 
opment and the work of the schools in 
properly channeling it. More impor- 
tant, perhaps, were offers made by 
parents with back- 
grounds in cinematography who 
agreed to teach subtle tricks of the 
trade to the teachers, for the most 
part amateurs. Thus, both groups 
gained and the end result meant bet- 
ter learning for the children. 


professional 


In another community, the citizens 
had become so conscious of the prog- 
ress made in classroom instruction 
through the proper use of audio- 
visual materials that they soon began 
to call on the director to help them 
with promotion problems. In this case, 
he acted in an advisory capacity, help- 
ing to prepare exhibits and models 
of a vitally needed parking area. 
After more than six months of coop- 
erative effort, the group brought its 
work before the town fathers and 
were rewarded by an appropriation. 
Again, the net results were twofold: 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Schools Are Public Business 


(Continued from page 4) 


know that we need new buildings 
and more teachers. In the last cam 
paign we threw the whole public re- 
lations book at them! Why did they 
fail us on the tax referendum?” 

This superintendent, like so many 
other educators, believes that ar 
honest interpretation of the schools 
to the community is the sole require- 
ment for maintaining good public re- 
lations. Honest interpretation is es- 
sential but you can’t just tell people 
what you have done or are doing and 
expect their wholehearted support. 
You must convince them of school 
values and invite their active par- 
ticipation. 

Just as the foreign relations pro- 
gram of any nation refers to its 
mutual reciprocal interactions with 
other countries, so the public rela- 
tions program of a school system 
should imply that the schools and the 
public have a mutual reciprocal in 
terest in each other. 

The public needs—and wants—to 
participate in the school program. 
Only after it has helped to formulate 
policies is it willing to pay bills, and 
only when it is given this opportunity 
does the slogan, “schools are the pub- 
lic’s business,” become more than a 
cliche. 


Busybodies Are Rare 


A wealth of intelligence and talent 


is waiting to be tapped in every con 
munity. Townspeople appreciate the 
chance to demonstrate their interest 
in the schools by being asked to offe: 
helpful suggestions from their experi 
ence in other fields. School officials 
sometimes hesitate because they fear 
that if laymen are permitted a foot 
inside the door, they may want to 
run the schools. These fears are often 
exaggerated. Most intelligent citizens 
are busy with their own affairs and 
willing to leave the schools to those 
technically trained to run them. 


If townspeople are asked to talk 
to students about themselves and thei: 
work, they will feel as though they 
have a stake in the curriculum and be 
come friends of the school system. By 
the same token, if the audio-visual 
director is free to seek assistance 
from electronics and other experts in 


inity. the latter will become 


aware the AV program and feel a 
pride ts success. 
he active AV director soon is rec- 
gnized as an expert in the commu- 
When his skill at displaying the 


chool program and activities be- 
mes known, his talent and _ tech- 
niques will be sought to interpret 


ommunity problems and _ achieve- 


ments to school personnel. In this 
way the audio-visualist works in both 
channels to build reciprocal interest 


between school and community. 


PTA Is Excellent Channel 


Parents comprise a large segment 
of the S< hool’s public. An active 
parent-teacher association provides an 
excellent channel for interaction be- 
tween schools and public. If virile 
discussions on late dancing, hoodlum- 
ism, and other vital problems replace 
tedious business meetings, boring 
speakers, and improperly-introduced 
ilms, teachers and parents then meet 
mon basis of interest in 
their children and a reciprocal rela- 
tionship results. 

Public participation can be encour- 
aged effectively by the organization 
of citizens’ committees, comprised of 

people equally dedicated to the 
cause of education. After they have 
thoroughly studied school objectives, 
tivities, achievements, past mistakes, 
and needs, and after they have sur- 
veyed public attitudes towards the 
schools, the findings of these commit- 
tees should carry weight with school 
officials as they set new policies and 
goals. 

And don’t forget the child. He is 
the welding link between the public 
and the schools. Children love to 
work on worthwhile adult projects. 
Their services, to which both school 
and community can point with pride, 
should be emphasized. The child is 
the best audio and visual demonstra- 
tion we have of our educational 
achievements. 


The most successful public relations 


programs are not always designated 
as such. Many school people even 
avoid using the term “public rela- 
tions’ because of its obvious connota- 


tion. Good | ublic relations is an atti- 


tude, or feeling, that is developed be- 
tween the public and its schools over 
a period of time. School officials can- 
not expect the mere hiring of an 
expert or the setting up of a commit- 
tee to produce good public relations 
any more than a teacher can expect 
the best behavior from his pupils by 
launching a discipline program. As 
a teacher inspires in his pupils the 


avid desire to learn, he gains g 


discipline. Similarly, as a school sys- 
tem wins the eager cooperation of 
the public, it simultaneously develops 
good public relations. 

Education needs the wholehearted 
cooperation of the communities to 
meet its present crisis. Increased pu- 
pil enrollments have overtaxed exist- 
ing classroom and teacher facilities 
far beyond safe limits. Educational 
opportunities are being denied to 
more children each year. 

Audio-visual specialists, then, have 
a dual role to play—they must win 
support for their role in education 
from the public and from their pro- 
fessional counterparts; and they must 
contribute toward restoring faith in 


the public school system. 


Two Birds With Qne Stone 


The AV man who can, through 
graphic presentation of facts, con- 
vince a citizen committee that a new 
school plant is needed will at the 
same time convince his superintend- 
ent. 

If slides and filmstrips showing 
overcrowded classrooms and inade 
quate facilities can stir a committee 
to action, it is reasonable to suppose 
they will be equally forceful in the 
classroom. 

Thus while the AV specialist has a 
double responsibility in creating pub- 
lic understanding—to his program 
and to his school—he likewise is in 


a position to reap large benefits. 


\ 
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The Community and AV 
Continued from page 5) 


better understanding of modern edu- 
cation’s methods of getting the facts 
across on the part of the citizenry; 
and an improvement in the com- 
munity itself. 


Everywhere the alert audio-visual 
specialist is aiding neighborhood 
groups or local governmental agen- 
cies to present their ideas more clearly 
and intelligently. The exhibits and 
models mentioned above are exam- 
ples. He may also help produce post- 
ers, radio or TV programs, 2x2 slides, 
or motion pictures, 

In any event, by his activities, he 
is certain to sell the groups with 
whom he is working on the value of 
audio-visual techniques in mass com- 
munication and on their importance 
in education. 

One of the best devices the AV spe- 
cialist can use to promote public sup- 
port is to invite persons in the com- 
munity to take part in classroom 
activities. In one town the director, 
with the aid of PTA audio-visual 
committees, painstakingly compiled 
an extensive file of individuals en- 
gaged in interesting vocations or 
avocations which they were willing to 
talk about or demonstrate. 

One criterion the person had to 
meet was to be able to appear suc- 
cessfully before children and at their 
level of understanding. In time this 
file was made available to the teach- 
ing staff and soon residents of the 
ommunity were coming into the 
schools to do their bit toward improv- 
ing instruction. 

\s the project progressed, more and 
more of them became cognizant of the 
work done by the educators, of the 
objectives they were trying to meet, 
of the needs of the schools and the 
means to accomplish them. Public un- 
derstanding grew and with it a cor- 
responding support so that as the 
chool system profited so did the com- 

unity by its increased investment in 
good education. 

PTA audio-visual committees have 

many localities engaged in pre- 

iring field trip guides, making flat 
icture files, and providing other nec- 
sary equipment likely to be ex- 
luded from the board of education 
udget. 
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In every case, the wise AV director 
will be working with committees of 
this type, giving advice and assist- 
ance when needed and easing the way 
at all times. He will also make cer- 
tain that lay people, as they become 
involved in this facet of the educa- 
tional program, understand how im- 
portant it is for all groups to work 
together for the common good of 
education. 

So it goes—the two-way approach 

the audio-visual specialist as the 


Within DAVI Family 


Among the State 


TO THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
ProcRAM will be the theme of the 
annual conference of the Audio-Visual 
Education Association of California in 
Bakersfield January 31-February 2. Co- 
operating associations are the Cali- 
fornia School Supervisors Association, 
San Joaquin Valley Section; School 
Librarians Association of California, 
Northern Section; California Elemen- 
tary School Administrators Association, 
Central Section; and National Audio- 
Visual Association, Western Division. 

Among the speakers will be Adrian 
L. Ter Louw whose topic, Good Seeing 
in the Classroom, will be presented at 
Friday afternoon’s general session, and 
Elmo N. Stevenson, president of South- 
ern Oregon College of Education, who 
will be banquet speaker Friday evening. 

Saturday’s sessions will include a 
series of brief demonstrations of class- 
room techniques. Beginning Thursday 
afternoon dealers exhibits will be open 
at all times that conference sessions 
are not scheduled. 

General chairman for the conference 
is .Miss Ruth Noel, president of the 
Audio-Visual Association of California. 
Program chairmen are Mrs. Ida May 


Making plans for the Bakersfield confer- 
ence are (seated) Elsie Holland; Ruth 
Noel; and George Ormsby, California 


salesman of tried and valuable meth- 
ods and materials of instruction and 
the stimulator when the public par- 
ticipates in the public education pro- 
gram. 

By his side, giving moral support, 
financial assistance and good counsel 
you will always find the wise and 
thinking administrator. Together this 
team can and will achieve excellent 
results through shared effort and 
through recognition of their accom- 
plishments in the community. 


Affiliates 


Edwards, AVEAC; Mrs. Elsie Holland, 
SLAC; Paul Richert, CESAA; and 
Miss Phyllis Ross, CSSA. Mrs. Martha 
Allison is local arrangements chair- 
man; Roy Barron and Elmer Peary, 
CAVEA, and Dick Utz, NAVA, are 


exhibits chairmen. 


WDAVI Hears lowa Man 


John Haefner, professor of social 
studies education, State University of 
Iowa, spoke at the annual fall meeting 
of the Wisconsin Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction November 2. The 
meeting was held in Milwaukee as part 
of the WEA state meeting. 

Dr. Haefner discussed the importance 
of using but not abusing audio-visual 
materials in social studies. He stressed 
the interrelationships of the teacher to 
the learner, the media of instruction, 
and the realities to be learned and 
understood. 

Following the luncheon a_ business 
meeting was scheduled at which Presi- 
dent David Barnard, Treasurer Aaron 
Mickelson, W. A. Wittich, and Execu- 
tive Secretary F. A. White presented 
reports. 

State Department of Education. Standing, 


Ronald Cook, president of School Supervi- 
sors Association: Dick Utz; Paul Richert. 
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DUE TO A LACK OF PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTRAST 


BETWEEN TEXT AND BACKGROUND, PAGE 13 
DID NOT REPRODUCE WELL. 


— 
if 


Tr 1949 when I came to Wilmington 
to be the first full-time coordina- 
tor of school public relations, WDEL, 
Delaware’s leading radio station, had 
just taken on a news commentator 
and educational director, fresh out of 
a college radio school. Together we 
conceived a plan to broadcast an on- 
the-spot recording from the schools 
each week. 

Called Learning to Live, the pro- 
gram was scheduled from 9 to 9:15 
each Saturday morning. We are now 
going into our eighth year of these 
weekly broadcasts. 

In the beginning we followed a 
natural inclination to pick up music 
groups, dramatic skits, and assembly 
pragrams, but soon discovered that 
student performance suffers when 
compared with the professional fare 
radio listeners are accustomed to. We 
also realized that we weren’t telling 
the real story of education. That was 
when we began to take our recorder 
into classrooms, shops, locker rooms, 
boiler rooms, and conference rooms. 

For instance, recently during the 
height of the presidential election 
campaign we received a brief note 
from the George Gray elementary 
school saying that the children had 
just completed their election of of- 
ficers to the Leader’s Council. The 
next day we were there with our re- 
cording machine to interview the new 
officers, the campaign managers and 
the unsuccessful candidates. We 
talked about how the candidates were' 
chosen, how the election was run, the 
purpose of the Leader’s Council and 
how it felt to be a loser. On Saturday 
morning of that week, the interview 
was broadcast. 

Another thing we discovered early 
in the game was that when programs 
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/ the direct approach via- 


by John L. Hunt 


were planned too far in advance, 
teachers would go to great pains to 
coach students and prepare scripts. 
In these cases the end product was 
something staged and often artificial. 
The process now is to review on a 
Monday morning some of the events 
that are taking place in the schools 
and arrange a recording for Wednes- 
day or Thursday. 

Here are some of the things we have 
done: interviews with new teachers 
in the fall; interviews with elemen- 
tary children following an educational 
trip; locker room talk with members 
of the football squad; highlights of a 
dedication ceremony for a new build- 
ing; honor society induction cere- 
monies; interview with the staff of 
the school paper; discussion with 
seniors about their plans for the fu- 
ture; excerpts from the all-city choral 
concert; an informal chat with kin- 
dergarten children; story time in the 
library. 

For equipment, we use a profes- 
sional model of the Magnecorder. We 
started out with a small home tape 
recorder and soon discovered that the 
quality did not measure up to broad- 
casting standards. Program content 
can be greatly marred by a poor me- 
chanical reproduction. Another piece 
of equipment that is a “must” is a 
stop watch. The radio station wants 
to know that the tape has been timed 
down to the second. 

We have other radio programs that 
are also designed to interpret the 
schools. Every morning, Monday 
through Friday, a carefully picked 
student announcer goes on the air 
with five minutes of up-to-date news 
of school events and activities. These 
programs are done “live” from the 
studio. Every fall we audition over a 


hundred high school students from 
this area and choose some thirty-five 
to carry the School Report series 
through the year. At Christmas time, 
we always have a series of six pro- 
grams called Carols from the Schools 
which feature choral groups. 

The Wilmington schools got into 
television when the owners of WDEL 
also built the first TV station in the 
state. During their first year, we ex- 
perimented with about twenty tele- 
casts. The second year, we were as- 
signed a half hour spot every Sunday 
afternoon. Even though the ownership 
of the station has since changed 
hands, the schools are still on the air 
each Sunday at the invitation of the 
station management. 

Our TV shows are called Schools in 
Action. We try to make them just 
that. In the early stages, there was 
the temptation to dramatize and to 
feature school talent. It was difficult 
for some educators to disassociate 
school programs from the format of 
commercially sponsored entertain- 
ment programs. Now we know that 
we have a story to tell that can be 
told best by a very informal and 
direct approach. 

Each week, the television program 
is opened by the same narrator. His 
opening remarks might be something 
like this: “Today we want to talk 
about arithmetic as it is taught in 
‘the eighth grade. In the studio we 
have ten eighth-grade students. They 
are stationed at blackboards and in a 
moment we are going to give them 
some problems to solve which are 
typical of those they are working on 
in their classrooms. The problems 
have been prepared by their teachers, 
but have never before been seen by 
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the pupils. On hand are three teach- 
ers of math who will correct the prob- 
lems after they have been solved on 
the blackboard.” What follows on 
this program is self evident. Students 
do make mistakes. We don’t mind 
because it lends authenticity to the 
denionstration and allows the teacher 


to demonstrate a teaching technique - 


when corrections are made. 

Some other TV shows we have done 
are: demonstration of speech therapy; 
science demonstrations; fashion show 
of dresses from home-making classes; 
panel discussion with foreign stu- 
dents in our schools; art projects; a 
football roundup; learning to read in 
the first grade. 

The best advice we can give school 
people who aspire to be on TV is to 
avoid the assumption that a good as- 
sembly program will automatically be 
a good TV show. Playing to cameras 
is an entirely different proposition 
than playing to a large auditorium 
audience. Remember too, that even 
the professionals rarely use a chorus 
or an instrumental group unless the 
program is interspersed with a variety 
of other numbers. To watch the open 
mouths of a chorus for a half hour, 
no matter how well they sing, can be 
a pretty static experience. The same 
goes for an orchestra or band. TV 
programs must have motion, suspense 
and a change of pace. 

What we are trying to do in both 
our radio and television activities is 
to interpret education to a mass audi- 
ence. This means getting across ideas. 
The only way we can do this is by 
using these media for honest, straight- 
forward reporting and at the same 
time, making our report effective and 
attractive enough to hold attention. 


The author is coordinator of school-com- 
munity relations in Wilmington, Dela- _phia and in the Haverford (Pa.) Boys 
ware. He has been principal of the West School. He has degrees from Wooster, 
Chester (Pa.) Friends School; taught in 


moment before going on TV with panel” 
'discussion—program in which’tareign 
dents are frequently asked: to tekhe port, 


the Friends Select School in Philadel- 


Ohio, and Union Theological Seminary. 
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How are your relations with the 
press? Do editors treat you cold- 
ly? Reporters avoid you like the 
plague? Don’t let a false start 
queer you with a powerful ally. 
Here are sound tips from a mem- 
ber of NEA’s press and radio staff. 


R* THE BELLs and tell the peo- 
ple” may be just a line in a pop- 
ular song, but it also can be a pretty 
good slogan for local publicity chair- 
men whose job it is to publicize pro- 
grams or meetings in their communi- 
ties. 

Since these local chairmen are too 
busy to go around ringing bells liter- 
ally, they can do the next best thing: 
contact the public through their daily 
newspapers. 

Happily, education is becoming big 
news to most newspaper editors. And 
one of the reasons for this is the fact 
that school people—teachers, princi- 
pals, administrators, school board 
members—are learning how to work 
more effectively with editors and re- 
porters to bring their story to the 
public. 

But, suppose you have not had the 
opportunity of working with editors 
or reporters. Suppose you must start 
from scratch. What, then, are some 
of the “do’s” and “don’ts” that are 
involved in getting publicity? 


Not-So-Tough Newsmen 


First of all, get rid of the idea that 
newspaper editors and reporters are 
the hard-boiled, tough-talking char- 
acters that you have seen in the mov- 
ies or on TV. These men (and some- 
times, women) are usually very 
serious-minded human beings who 
sometimes look harrassed and act 
abruptly because of the nature of their 
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ring the bells 


jobs. They are busy people with big 
assignments and always pressed for 
time. 

If you have a project that you 
would like to publicize or if a special 
meeting is coming up and you want to 
announce it, call the editor of your 
newspaper (if there are two or more 
papers in your town, call all of 
them). Tell him briefly what your 
ideas are on your project or give him 
the high spots of the meeting. Don’t 
overdo it; just give him the facts. 

The things the editor will want to 
know are what newspapermen call the 
five ““W’s”—who, what, where, when, 
and why? (Sometimes they also want 
to know “how?”) You will be on safe 
ground if you stick to these five im- 
portant words. And you will liter- 
ally ring a bell with the editor when 
he realizes that you know how to pre- 
sent the facts. 

Remember that your story—or 
your idea for a story—has to compete 
for space in the newspaper with major 
world events and the latest local fire 
or murder. This means that you must 
make your ideas interesting. If you 
can sell the editor, he will send a re- 
porter out to see you. 

Or he may suggest that you send 
him additional information. If he 
does, don’t put him off. He will ap- 
preciate your promptness. Try to ar- 
range your material as interestingly 
as you can. Remember that names al- 
ways make news, so include those of 
everyone concerned—and be sure to 


identify them and to spell their names 
right. 

(Nothing irritates an editor as 
much as misspelled names because he 
is the one who feels the wrath of the 
irate reader who finds his name 
spelled wrong in the paper.) 


No Masterpieces, please 


When you send in your material be 
sure to include your name, address, 
office and home phone number. The 
editor may want to contact you later 
and your material will probably land 
in the waste basket if he can’t reach 
you quickly. Don’t try to write a 
masterpiece—just give him the perti- 
nent facts and leave the “colorful” 
details to the reporter who writes the 
story. 

Now to get back to the other possi- 
bility—a reporter coming to see you 
after you have “sold” the editor. Re- 
member that the reporter is also 
pressed for time. He has been sent by 
his editor to get a story and your job 
is to cooperate with him in every way 
you can. Here are a few suggestions 
for the “do” column: 


@ Be available when he calls. Don’t 
keep him cooling his heels when he 
has a deadline to meet. 


@ Have your material ready. Don’t 
keep him waiting while you look up a 
title or address. Don’t be a fuddy- 
duddy about details that you think are 
important. Let the reporter ask the 
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by M. Ruth Broom 


questions and he will take the details 
he wants and arrange them to fit his 
story. 


@ Do some digging for him on com- 
plicated stories. Don’t assume that he 
is familiar with the purposes and 
aims of your organization or school. 
Make sure that technical terms are 
explained in everyday language. 
Don’t weigh him down with terms that 
educators take for granted but which 
sound like Greek to laymen. 


@ lf he starts asking questions and 
you don’t know all the facts, find 
them out. Or steer him to someone 
who does know. 

Now, here are some definite 
“don’ts”—and these are even more 
important than the “do’s!” 


@ Don’t tell him how to write the 
story. Any reporter will avoid you 
like the plague if you do. He is pretty 
convinced that he knows more about 
newswriting than you do—reporters 
are proud of their abilities along this 
line. So don’t get off on the wrong 
foot with him. 


@ Don’t try to rush him into doing 
stories on all the projects you’ve had 
stored up and now want to pour out 
to him. Keep to the business at hand 
first, and then mention some of your 
other plans and ask him to drop in 
again when he has time to chat about 
them. Reporters are always on the 
lookout for interesting items and will 


be glad to listen to your ideas when 
they have time. 


@ Don’t make him promise that the 
story he is writing for you will ap- 
pear immediately—and on the front 
page. He has no control over what 
happens to his story after it is written 
and he will resent your insistence 
upon special treatment. 


@ Don’t blame the reporter if a mis- 
leading headline is put on the story 
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and let the people know 


he wrote for you or complain if the 
story was chopped up, buried on the 
obituary page, or left out entirely. 
He has no control over these things 
either. If you have a legitimate com- 
plaint, call the editor. 


@ Don’t pester reporters with stories 
that are not newsworthy. Don’t call 
him about a meeting held last week 
which you forgot to tell him about. 
And don’t send him items about rou- 
tine happenings—always try to think 


up fresh angles. 


@ Don’t play favorites with reporters. 
If there are two or more papers in 
your community and you work with 
reporters from each one, try to treat 
them all the same. Don’t give an ex- 
clusive story to one and snub the 
others. On the other hand, if a re- 
porter comes to you with a bright 
idea for an exclusive story, help him 
get the facts he needs—but don’t 
breathe a word about it to the others. 
After all, it is his brainchild, and 
youll keep his friendship if you 
respect his desire to keep his story 
“exclusive.” 

Following these few leads won’t 
guarantee that suddenly you'll see a 
flood of stories about your projects or 
meetings on the front pages of your 
newspapers. And it won’t guarantee 
that you'll suddenly become a crack 
reporter with a terrific “nose for 
news.” But these pointers should lead 
the way toward smoother working re- 
lationships with newspaper editors 
and reporters. 

Remember that the job of “ringing 
the bells and telling the people” can’t 
be done too well alone. If you have 
a story to tell—and there are many 
good stories to be told about the 
schools and the ways children learn 
—it should be told as dramatically 
and interestingly as possible. By en- 
listing the aid of an understanding 
press, you will have a powerful helper. 
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MAKE EVERY PICTURE TELL A- 


—— PICTURE must tell a story— 
that’s a principle we follow in 
taking pictures for school publicity. 
The story is about some phase of 
school life to show the taxpayer 
what’s being done with his invest- 
ment in the public schools. 

To be completely honest, I’m the 
type of amateur photographer who 
amputates heads or feet in a picture. 
An exposure meter requires too much 
arithmetic for me; and f/3.5 and 
lumenized 44 mm are a strange lan- 
guage. However, having accompanied 
Barney Thomas, press photographer 
for the Duluth Herald and News- 
Tribune, on picture-taking expedi- 
tions about once a week for the past 
ten years, | have assimilated some 
basic knowledge about what makes a 
good picture—even though I cannot 
. operate successfully behind the busi- 
ness end of the camera. 

We have school pictures to illus- 
trate a story every Sunday. I get the 
story, talk over with Barney what 
pictures will bes: tell it, and then we 
go to the school. He’s the one who 
knows techniques for lighting, cam- 
era angles, and things like that. 

A few specific difficulties lie in the 
way of good school pictures. For one 
thing, teachers. believe in not only 
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“education for all the children,” but 
also “pictures of all the children.” 
The newspaper policy is for not more 
than five people in a picture; and I 
think Barney believes that three is a 
crowd, and more than five is a mob. 
And he’s right—a story is generally 
told more effectively, with more im- 
pact, if there are fewer subjects. 
Some teachers like to choose the 
subjects on a basis of academic 
achievement. Photographic models 
just aren’t chosen that way. Barney 
and I like to select the pupils whose 
expressions best tell the story, al- 
though. he insists I’m a sucker for the 
kids with glasses, freckles and pig- 
tails. Type is important. The wistful 
little girl is splendid for a close-up 
with her art or book, but the one with 
the impish grin is better for the pic- 
ture of a child tumbling down a 
tower of blocks. We follow a prin- 
ciple stated by Earl Theisen, Look 
magazine photographer: “We care- 
fully select models that fit the occa- 
sion to make it believable.” 
Frequently, when the class knows 
pictures are to be taken, a few 
youngsters come to school in “dress 
up” clothes. I remember one little 
girl in a dark velvet dress and lace 
collar. School pictures lose their au- 


thenticity and appeal if the clothes 
don’t suit the occasion. In our search 
for realism, we try to keep the teacher 
from smoothing an intiguing cowlick. 

In making a choice of subjects, we 
ask the teacher if there is any reason 
why a certain boy or girl should not 
be in a picture. We agree with the 
teacher that a school problem should 
not represent the school; but the 
mere fact that a little girl can’t add 
is no reason to eliminate her from a 
picture of a little girl adding a col- 
umn of figures. 

Sometimes we like to have the 
teacher in the picture, especially if she 
is attractive. But we urge no teacher 
to be in a picture. We might as well 
face it—some of us don’t appear to 
the best advantage in an un-retouched 
newspaper picture. 

If the picture is to tell a story, the 
subjects must be doing something; 
otherwise, they look as if they were 
lined up before a firing squad. (The 
boys down at the newspaper office 
call those static groups “cabbage 
heads.”) On my office wall are two 
classroom pictures. One taken in the 
1890s shows the entire class seated 
stiffly at their desks. The other, taken 
last year to picture a modern class- 
room, shows three youngsters in a 
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reading corner, one taking material 
from a cabinet, and two studying in 
the back row. Informality, activity 
and industry are the picture. 

To get this feeling of aliveness, 
Barney tries not to pose youngsters. 
He tells them what to do and then 
snaps the pictures as they’re doing it. 
For instance, in the reading corner, 
he'll tell children to go to the corner, 
select books they want, and then sit 
at the table and begin to read. The 
result is a more vital one than if 
children are seated stiffly, heads and 
hands in certain positions and a 
weather-eye out for the camera. 

Children’s eyes naturally seek the 
camera and spoil the picture. Earl 
Theisen says that in taking the pic- 
tures for What Is a Teacher he told 
the kids the camera’s feelings would 
be hurt if they looked at the lens. 

In order to give a story at a glance, 
we avoid clutter in a picture—busy 
bulletin-boards and other articles un- 


necessary to the story. We keep a. 


center of interest, instead of diffusing 


the viewer can read at a glance. 


interest to various places in the pic- 
ture. One doesn’t need to show an 
entire book-lined library to tell that 
Johnny can read; one child and one 
book tell this fact more effectively. 
Barney eliminates extraneous back- 
ground to point up the center of in- 
terest—the main theme of the story. 

Since we link the school with the 
community whenever possible, I like 
to take pictures outside the school, 
bringing in the post office, fire sta- 
tion, museum, and business and in- 
dustrial firms, as classes go to these 
places on field trips. When we get 
an “outsider” in the picture, we are 
developing a larger reader interest 
group. 

Sometimes, instead of using two or 
three pictures to illustrate an article, 
I plan a series of pictures to tell the 
whole story. I have used these effec- 
tively to show experiences on a farm 
and in kindergarten. 

No matter how the picture is to be 
used, Barney makes it tell a story that 
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that has been done. If you allow part 
of the display to fill the picture, you 
will suggest the extent of the whole. 

There are several possibilities for 
interesting classroom shots. One is 
again to limit your photo to two or 
three persons—pupil and _ teacher 
bending over their work with a black- 
board as possible background. The 
best pictures show the writing on the 
board, giving another clue to what is 
going on. 

Another possibility is to shoot from 
the back of the room, avoiding empty 
seats. The camera should be fairly 
high to show a pattern of heads in 
various listening positions with the 
instructor as dominant figure. Placed 
correctly, the camera will catch parts 
of the desks with work laid out. Again, 
the blackboard makes an effective 
background. Shooting from the front 
will give you faces showing age and 
expression but no inkling of the sub- 
ject matter taught. Remember that 


backs of heads and figures in listen- 
ing attitudes are more effective than’ 


faces staring into the camera. 


The right idea: A single figure and some- 
times only part of the human figure or a 
pair of hands will give impression of in- 
dustry never achieved in crowded picture. 


Another important factor to re- 
member when arranging your sub- 
jects is to place light objects against 
dark backgrounds and vice versa. If 
you rest a pair of white hands on a 
white tablecloth you lose the quality 
of the hands. If you are shooting a 
dark object, for instance a piece of 
machinery, the men behind it should 
be in light colored clothes. If your 
model is a dark-haired woman in a 
black dress, find a pair of white cur- 
tains or light wall for background. 
This is particularly important for 
newspaper reproduction. Reproduc- 
tion on newsprint always takes some- 
thing from a photograph—never adds 
anything to it. 

Briefly then, here again are the do’s 
and don’t’s: Don’t take “mob scenes” 
—limit your pictures to one or two 
figures; make your background 
count; shoot from slightly above 
when taking the human figure; take 
close-ups of work objects; look for 
contrasts of light and dark; pay at- 
tention to hands. 


Unnecessary background—Note vast areas 
of black floor and nondescript furnish- 
ings. Better to focus camera on table to 
show faces, hands, and work spread out. 


p AV Aids Enliven 


Public Speech 
Program 


HE U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

reports that audio-visual aids are 
an indispensable adjunct to the 
speechmaking activities which are 
an integral part of its education 
program. John R. Miles, manager of 
the Chamber’s education department 
and an ardent booster of audio-visual 
methods, told an AVI reporter: “We 
equip the cars of our district repre- 
sentatives with flannel boards, then 
no matter what topic they are sched- 
uled to speak on, whether taxation, 
education, or highway building, all 
we have to do is send them the 
cards.” 

Slides and scripts are good for the 
generally competent man who has to 
appear as an expert on one topic 
one night and another the next, but 
they lack the flexibility of the flan- 
nel board. With slides you have to 
stick to a certain continuity. 

The Chamber of Commerce has 
used records very successfully as 
testimonials, Dr. Miles said—ex- 
plaining thus: Suppose you have a 
point you want to impress upon your 
audience and you have a good quote 
to strengthen it from Richard Smith 
out in Des Moines who has the same 
problems as your listeners. With a 
recording you can do more than 
quote this man—you can bring him 
right into the meeting. 

Another technique used by Dr. 
Miles’ organization is a series re- 
ferred to as “Echotapes.” Realizing 
that certain issues, such as economic 
problems, are difficult to grasp in an 
academic presentation, the Chamber 
of Commerce has made a series of 
dramatized discussions featuring two 
friends in heated discussion---each 
taking an extreme view. Half way 
through, the tape is stopped and the 
audience given written questions to 
draw them out on which of the dis- 
putants they think is right. 

The recording is then resumed and 
when it is finished the whole contro- 
versy is discussed. This device, Dr. 
Miles points out, can be depended 
on to enliven a meeting. 

Audio-visual methods are especial- 
ly right for demonstrating the “op- 
erational meanings” of things, Dr. 
Miles thinks. For this reason they 
are favorable for adult educational 
purposes—and by the same token, for 
school public relations programs. 
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12 tips 


lor speechmakers 


rr SPITE OF THE FACT that the mod- 
ern miracle of television has made 
the world’s best entertainers available 
in a majority of American parlors, 
there is still a unique and important 
place for practitioners of the ancient 
art of public speaking. 

Hundreds of thousands of service 
clubs, women’s organizations, parent- 
teacher associations and other organ- 
ized groups still depend upon quali- 
fied speakers for inspiration, infor- 
mation, and understanding of con- 
temporary institutions such as pub- 
lic schools. 


During the past ten years my own 
speaking schedule has covered more 


than 1500 engagements in approxi- 


mately half of the states. My audi- 
ences have varied from conventions 
of educators, bankers, policemen and 
lumbermen to Girl Scout jamborees, 
pest exterminator soirées and junior 
chamber of commerce stags (the lat- 
ter sometimes requiring a neat bal- 
ance between professional dignity and 
adaptability to a boisterous mood). 

Based on these experiences I offer 
the following tips which may be help- 
ful to neophytes: 

Limit the scope of your presenta- 
tion. Usually it is better to concen- 
trate on full development of one, two, 
or three basic ideas than to attempt 
to run the gamut of educational prob- 
lems. 

Be yourself. Any good public speak- 
ing textbook gives the standard for- 
mula for effective presentations—but 
real artists in the business strive for 
a unique style particularly adapted 
to their own personality and individ- 
ual abilities. 

Know your facts. There is probably 
no greater fault than obvious fuzzi- 
ness or lack in the speaker’s knowl- 
edge of his subject. If you aren’t com- 
pletely prepared, don’t accept the in- 
vitation. 

Don’t read your speech. There may 
be exceptions to this rule; but almost 
all audiences have more respect for a 
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speaker who is sure enough of him- 
self and his subject to present it with- 
out reading. That is, unless he hap- 
pens to be Charles Laughton. 


Plan carefully. My own usual ob- 
jective is a talk which seems spon- 
taneous even though I am giving it 
for the 216th time. This can be done 
only if the basic presentation is so 
carefully structured that it is almost 
automatic; thus, a speaker can be 
alert to opportunities which present 
themselves for “asides” which per- 
sonalize and individualize the talk in 
its adaptation to a specific audience. 


Know your audience. | learned this 
principle the hard way—by telling 
a joke in a Memorial Day address. In 
my own defense, I can say only that 
I was very young at the time. I have 
not since forgotten that each audi- 
ence has its own personality. The first 
few minutes of a talk may be used to 
probe the responsiveness of a group. 
Even this opening material, however, 
should be an integral part of a 
smooth-flowing whole. 


Avoid being condescending. Edu- 
cators ‘are constantly being told not 
to use vocabulary which is techni- 
cal, therefore beyond the grasp of 
the “average layman.” However, I 
am convinced that it is even a greater 
mistake to underestimate the intelli- 
gence of an American audience. 
Where I would not use concepts 
known only by educators, I would 
certainly not speak to a Rotary Club 
in terms adapted to elementary chil- 
dren. 

Decide on the dramatic effect which 
you wish to achieve. You will, of 
course, select your subject matter 
carefully. Beyond your concern for 
content should be a similar concern 


for showmanship—the creation of 
specific dramatic effect. High on the 
list of adjectives which should de- 
scribe your efforts are sincerity, 
smoothness. enthusiasm, and warmth. 
The relationship between material and 
dramatic effect is important; but good 
materials can be insufferably dull if 
not delivered with careful attention to 
flexibility and appropriateness of 
voice, gestures, stage movements, and 
tempo. 


Quit on time. Regardless of the 
chairman’s assurance that you can 
take as long as you like, find out 
when the meeting is scheduled to 
close; and, unless you are introduced 
after that time, quit on time! 


Be careful about humor. When in 
doubt, don’t use it. Laughs bought at 
the expense of good taste are always 
unnecessary. 


Practice. Beginners are told to prac- 
tice in front of mirrors. This isn’t a 
bad idea; but most readers of this 
article probably aren’t beginners. 
When a qualified person indicates an 
interest in staff positions with the 
California Teachers Association, he 
is frequently advised to join the near- 
est Toastmasters’ Club. The open, 
honest criticism of fellow members 
can be extremely helpful. 

Your knees may knock. It has been 
said that whenever a speaker is com- 
pletely callous to the tension of wait- 
ing to be introduced, and no longer 
feels exhilarated with the new chal- 
lenge of each new audience, he is 
through. 

Time and experience will bring 
confidence and poise; but the old 
“lift” will always be there. Don’t 
worry because you're nervous—you 
should worry if you are not. 
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picture Service; a 


dental film (and fre e) from 
the National Apple Instituté> 
films, filmstrips, exhibits and other 
teaching aids from the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
The American Association of Rail- 
rOaliis offering this year (among 
other train streamers. One is 
14 feet long inches high with 
descriptive captio der the differ- 
ent cars and engines. 

wall or chalkboard at school; 
ature” 6 feet long and 41% inches 
for kids to take home. 


educators engaged in building ~ 


and re 
isn’t thesé 


deling programs (and who 
-s) will want to see the 
DAVI scale n¥é@jig] of a self-contained 
classroom. by the DAVI 
Committee on Build and Equip- 
ment in cooperation witgipdustry, 
design is the result of res@@ijgh in 
th@@fects of environment on lear 

EdWgtors with light control prob 
lems car®@op and compare solutions 
via plastic @@pes and venetian blinds. 
Duracote gration and Plastic 
Products, Inc. display the for- 
mer; Hunter Dougl@@luminum Cor- 
poration, Levelor otzen, and 
Mackin Venetian Blind pany, the 
latter. Mackin will also shoW jg new 
device for darkening skylights. 

Radiant Manufacturing Corpo 
tion has screens for both classroo 
and auditorium use, and will show 
anamorphic lenses for wide screen 
production. 

Equipment and supplies for the AV 
center will be available in quantity— 
projection tables and stands; filing 
and storage cabinets, automatic film 
inspectors, reels, cans, shipping cases, 
splicers, rewinds, editing equipment, 
film cement, film cleaners, and pre- 
servatives. Exhibitors are Eastman 
Kodak, The Distributor’s Group, Inc., 
Florman and Babb, International 
Film Bureau, Miller Manufacturing 
Company, Neumade Products, Peer- 
less Film Processing Corporation, 
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Rapid Film Technique, and Victor 
Animatograph. 
Then there is the parade of pro- 
bis year’s top-brand names 
tion picture) ; 
Wier’) : 
Beseler (overhead, opaque 
slide) ; Keystone View (overhead) ; 
Eastman Kodak (motion picture, slide 
and filmstrip) ; Ken-A-Vision (micro- 
projector); RCA (motion picture) ; 
SVE (slide and filmstrip projector, 
and a new filmstrip viewer as com- 
act as a desk telephone) ; Technical 
ice Inc. (motion picture) ; Victor 
»h (motion picture and 
; Victorlite (over- 
de, filmstrip) ; 


An 
microscop 
head); Viewleé 
Bioscope (microproj® 

The recorders—anothe 
the trade—will be shown by ? 
and Ampro (tape) ; Califone (phono? 
graph and transcription); Educa- 
tional Laboratories (dual channel 
tape); Miles Reproducer Company 
WW alkie-Recordall” portable battery- 
ope d recorder); and Webcor 
( tape ) . 

Televisi® ough newer, is mak- 
ing inroads he exhibits—this 
year shown by RO@¥ijmd Transvision, 
Inc. 

A final attraction amor® exhib- 
its will be Non-Profit Row s® to Le 
accommodate organizations wit 
AV story to tell—government agen 
kes, associations, embassies, and 

ersities. 
d, DAVI is proud of its ar- 
s this year. The Sheraton 
roviding the most de- 
sirable facili¥@} we've ever had—a 
spacious area ap one room with 
good lighting and ¥ fortably fur- 
nished lounge. 

We are proud to welcOtgi back our 
old exhibitors and happy to oduce 
new companies. We feel su bat 
everyone who visits Exhibit Hall, 
stays to browse and learn, will car 
away an impression of growth in the 
audio-visual field. 
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A QUICK METHOD FOR— 


HE PRINCIPLE of overhead projec- 

tion, or vertical projection as it 
was known in earlier years, is not 
new. Little attention was paid to 
this idea, however, until the plastic 
lens was adapted permitting a pro- 
jector with less weight and more il- 
lumination. 

The current interest in overhead 
projection as a medium of visual com- 
munication is reflected by its exten- 
sive use in the military, by increasing 
use in industry, by the manufacture 
of new competitive models, and by 
the encouragement audio-visual lead- 
ers are giving to its use in educational 
institutions. 

The question can be raised—why 
is there a surge of interest in this 
simple projection medium, but why 
has its use been delayed, especially in 
public education? 

The first part of the question is 
easily answered. The overhead pro- 
jector can be used in a lighted room, 
it is located in front of a group, and 
the user may employ it extemporane- 
ously while facing his audience. Be- 
cause of its simplicity and versatility 
it lends itself to the style of the user. 
That is why the instrument rarely 
fails to interest anyone engaged in 
group instruction. 

The second part of the question— 
why the delay ?—can be answered not 
in terms of the cost of the projector 
-which is relatively inexpensive, but 
in terms of availability of instructive 
material to be used with it. Once this 
problem is solved, new vistas will 
open in visual presentation and con- 
sequently in educational applications. 

Industry has developed over the 
years simple, rapid, office-copy proc- 
esses. These were primarily designed 
for reproduction of printed matter en 
paper, but fortunately applications of 
the office-copy systems to copying on 
transparent acetate proved successful. 

The trend to local preparation of 
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visual materials called for inexpen- 
sive portable equipment capable of 
employing engineering and office copy 
processes on a local “visual aids” 
basis. An example of such equipment 
that uses the diazo and “transfer” 
processes is the new Projecto-Printer 
distributed by the Ozalid Division of 
the General Analine and Film Cor- 
poration. With this type of equipment 
you can prepare in a few minutes 
projectable transparencies from either 
translucent originals or from opaque 
sheets, even from pages bound in 
books without removing or harming 
them. 

There are numerous occasions on 
which this type of equipment will 
prove invaluable. Suppose you are 
responsible for arrangements for a 
conference and you wish to report 
committee findings visually to a gen- 
eral session with panel discussions. 
Maybe you are a school administrator 
faced with selling a new school pro- 
gram, building design, or community 
project. Or you are an audio-visual 
director who has been thinking about 
a transparency reproduction service 
for your Vu-Graph users. If you are 
a teacher, perhaps you like to design 
and accumulate visual units of in- 
struction tailored to your own in- 
structional approach. 

For teachers the applications are 
endless—stock judging in agriculture, 
drawing techniques in art, tactics in 
sports, map study in geography, body 
functions in health, interior decora- 
tion in home economics, diagrams 
in geometry and science, and scales 
in reading music. 

The process employed with the 
Projecto-Printer is carried out under 
room light conditions. Making a 
transparency from an opaque page 
requires two steps. First, a negative 
“transfer paper” is exposed to the 
material to be copied. Then the nega- 
tive is developed in contact with a 


Fig. 2—Projecto-Printer. Note cushion 
on upright part which protects binding 
during reproduction of page from book. 


Fig. 4—Image on exposed paper automati- 
cally transfers to film. When complete, film 
is peeled from paper and allowed to dry. 


Fig. 6—Exposed film is placed in ammonia 
vapor receptacle. Development is visible 
and results in projectable transparency. 
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Fig. 1—Exposure step is by reflection. Light passes through the nega- 
tive “transfer paper,” strikes the book page and reflects back to ex- 
pose the paper. The two are kept in close contact during exposure. 


Paper—» Film 


Developer 


Fig. 3—Development step consists of cranking exposed negative and 
sensitized film through processor simultaneously in such a manner 
that the two squeeze together between the rollers as they emerge. 


Fig. 5—Dry ammonia process is used when the original is on translu- 
cent paper. With same exposing unit, diazo film and original are ex- 
posed in such a way that light passes through original to strike film. 
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transparent “transfer film” which re- 
ceives the image by transfer. The 
result is a positive transparent copy 
of the original. This copy is pro- 
jectable. 


To review the mechanics of the 
process — the exposure step is by 
reflection (reflex exposure) as dia- 
grammed in Fig. 1. Light passes 
through the negative “transfer pa- 
per,” strikes the book page and re- 
flects back to expose the paper. The 
two are kept in close contact during 
exposure, The development step con- 
sists of cranking the exposed nega- 
tive and the sensitized film through 
a processor simultaneously in such 
a way that the two are squeezed to- 
gether between two rollers as they 
emerge. See Figs. 3 and 4. 


The image on the paper automati- 
cally transfers to the film. This can 
be observed visually. When the trans- 
fer is complete the film is peeled from 
the paper and allowed to dry. This 
is a projectable transparency. Remem- 
ber, the original was from an opaque 
page or illustration bound in a book. 


If the original you wish to repro- 
duce is on translucent paper (tracing 
paper) it can be duplicated in analine 
color by an even more simple process, 
the diazo “dry ammonia” process, 
also under room light conditions. In 
this instance, with the same exposing 
unit, the diazo film and the original 
are exposed in such a way that the 
light passes through the original and 
strikes the film (Fig. 5). Then the ex- 
posed film is simply placed in an 
ammonia vapor receptacle (Fig. 6). 
The development is observed visually 
and allowed to go to completion. The 
result 1s a projectable transparency 
in one color. This could also serve 
as a single transparency. Several 
sheets of varied design and color 
could serve as an overlay. 


The mechanics reviewed here are 
quite elementary and can be mastered 
by students as well as adults. As 
simple mechanics they promise to 
serve a further means to local visual 
preparation. Those who have over- 
head projectors, or are planning to 
employ them, will be interested in 
the diazo and transfer processes. 
These processes lend themselves to 
expediencies of the moment, but also 
to the planned preparation of vis- 
ual accompaniments for units and 
courses. 
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enlist your 
campus newspaper 


E arty last fall Verne Stockman, 
director of the audio-visual cen- 
ter at Eastern Illinois State Col- 
lege, enlisted Eastern's campus 
weekly to help spread the AV 
story. Reprinted from the Eastern 
State NEWS on these pages are 
the first articles in an AV series, 
written by Avice Mendenhall, a 
sophomore. Dr. Stockman had two 
important values in mind when he 
suggested the series. First, a rec- 


ILMS THAT GET BEHIND THE 
| pol in big factories and other 
business institutions, where the aver- 
age student has probably never had 
the chance to go, are important teach- 
ing aids for James F. Giffin in his 
business education classes. 

These films give the class a “com- 
mon range of experience” so that 
when discussions are held in class, 
the students are all thinking of the 
same thing. They also show many 
parts of the factory that the students 
would never get to see otherwise, such 
as the drafting rooms where all new 
models must be kept secret. 

Films also summarize units of 
study and make vivid what the stu- 
dents have learned in class. The stu- 
dents can remember what they see 
for themselves better than that which 
they simply read in the textbook. 

Dr. Giffin uses mostly commercial 
films put out by companies to adver- 
tise their products. In selecting films, 
he first goes over the audio-visual list- 
ings for those which he thinks will 
contribute something to class study. 
If he finds something which he thinks 
he can use, he orders it, previews it, 
and if it is good, he schedules it for 
class showing. 
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ognition of teachers whe are do- 
ing good teaching, and second, a 
demonstration that college stu- 
dents are aware of good audio- 
visual classroom techniques. Dr. 
Stockman points out that while 
audio-visual instructional mate- 
rials are probably used to a 
greater extent by teachers in de- 
partments of education, yet the 
following illustrations from busi- 


In previewing a film, Dr. Giffin 
watches to see how long it will run 
and whether it will contribute to some 
unit of study. 

By planning class work as much as 
two quarters ahead of time, Dr. Gif- 
fin is able to schedule films to coin- 
cide closely with the unit of study 


~ 


Avice Mendenhall 


ness education, botany, chemis- 


try, and modern languages, indi- 


cate that academic departments 
not only use the communication 
aids but realize their importance. 
“| hope,”” writes Dr. Stockman, 
“that this may stimulate other 
colleges in their use of audio- 
visual materials, for | am a firm 
believer that as teachers are 
taught, so they will teach.” 


each film deals with. However, if a 
film arrives a few days early, it can 
be used as a preview of the unit, and 
if it arrives late, it can be used as a 
review. 

Before showing a film, Dr. Giffin 
tells the class what parts of the film 
are the most important and just what 
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to look for. Then the class discusses 
the film after it has been shown. 

Dr. Giffin does not run the projec- 
tor himself, ‘because he feels that the 
time spent in getting the film ready is 
needed to point out the outstanding 
features of the film to the class. Dr. 
Giffin also watches the film each time 
through to further help the students 
see the most important points. 


UMDROPS FASTENED TOGETHER 
G WITH TOOTHPICKS are used as 
teaching aids by Harris E. Phipps in 
his physical chemistry classes. The 
gumdrops represent the atoms, mole- 
cules, or ions in the crystalline form 
of a solid; and the toothpicks repre- 
sent the chemical forces binding them 
together. Different colors represent 
the different elements composing the 
solid. 

Other materials used to make the 
models are potato cubes, wallpaper 
cleaner, marbles, sealing wax, balsa 
wood, and wires soldered together 
into crystalline arrangements. 

Dr. Phipps was one of the first 
teachers in the field of physical chem- 
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istry to use models such as these for 
classroom demonstration. He started 
using structural models about ten 
years ago, at first making his own. 
Later he assigned the making of two 
models to every student, and over the 
years has acquired a large collection. 

Last year the Indiana university 
film unit made a film called Chemistry 
in College. Part of the film was made 
on Eastern’s campus and cameras 
were taken into a class to show how 
Dr. Phipps uses the models to demon- 
strate crystal structure. 

Other models used by chemists are 
molecular models which show the 
arrangement of atoms in the molecule 
itself. 

These are used to help students 
visualize the make-up of the molecule 
and how it can be altered to give new 
substances such as plastics, synthetic 
textiles, modern detergent and many 
others. 

Although films, pictures, and slides 
are often used to show crystal struc- 
tures, they cannot completely put the 
idea across, because they show only 
two dimensions, whereas structures 
deal with three dimensions. 


Looking like a 15th-century castle, Old 
Main on Eastern's campus (built in 1899) 
is a landmark in that part of Illinois. 


Dr. Michael, who uses the same films for 
college students and fourth-graders, ex- 
plains a French film before it is shown. 


{ 


AN BOTH FOURTH-GRADE and col- 

lege students profit by seeing the 
same movie? “Yes,” says Ellen Eliza- 
beth Michael and proves it by show- 
ing the same French movies to all of 
her classes. 


Although fourth-grade students 
cannot understand all of the dia- 
logue in the movie, they are very 
good at imitating and can learn how 
to speak French more nearly as the 
French people speak it. 


Films using dialogue enable the 
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students to hear French as it is 
spoken in natural life situations. 

Films also show how the French 
people live, thus helping the students 
to understand France and its people 
as well as the French language. One 
film, “La Famille Martin,” shows the 
life of a typical French family in 
everyday situations. 

Many films have their setting in 
Paris and show well-known landmarks 
such as the Eiffel Tower. 

Dr. Michael schedules at least one 
film every month. One of the films to 
be shown this year, “Morning in 
France,” won the grand prize at the 
Venice Film Festival in 1947. Another 
film is a travelog showing the customs 
and points of interest of the Loire 
river region. 

Dr. Michael also uses tape in class. 
Last year at a workshop for teachers 
of foreign languages in the elementary 
grades at Louisiana State University 
she played tapes showing the ability 
of the different age levels to imitate 
her. 

Listeners were amazed at the ability 
of the fourth grader to imitate the 
teacher. The tapes proved that the 
fourth grade is the imitative age. 

Dr. Michael has found that children 
correct their mistakes better when 
they hear them on a recording than 
when they are only told about them. 


Guides and Catalogs 


ODACHROME SLIDES of flowers so 
K lifelike that raindrops can be 
seen on their leaves and petals, are 
used by Ernest Stover in his botany 
classes. Other slides show clearly the 
minute grains of pollen on the stigm 
of the pistil. 

The botany department has for 
many years relied on visual aids in 
its teaching. They use live plants. 
preserved specimens, and charts. 

In recent years, however, they have 
added to this by taking many Koda- 
chrome pictures of plants and of plant 
associations, which have been used 
directly in the classes. 

This is.an ideal way of reviewing 
and studying plant families and their 
relationships in the laboratory when 
the plants are not available, accord- 
ing to Dr. Stover. 

Some rare pictures have been ob- 
tained among the fungi, those plants 
that are not green and are responsible 
for the decaying of wood and other 
debris in the forests. 

Other pictures in the collection 
show the discharge of spores into the 
air from one of these fungi. 

‘Such pictures in full color as we 
are now collecting add much to the 
vividness and understanding of plant 
structures and even contribute to the 
knowledge processes,” Dr. Stover 


commented. 


Collected in the National Office 


Teacher Exchange Opportunities, 
1957-58. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
26 p. 

Gives pertinent general informa- 
tion and describes foreign teaching 
opportunities by countries. The ap- 
pendix has a guide indicating oppor- 
tunities according to subject matter. 


Sport and Dance Films, by Effietee 
Martin Payne. Educational Film 
Library Association, Inc., 345 
East 46th St., New York 17. 
1956. 125 p. $1.25. 

Compiled for use by teachers, 
school administrators, librarians, and 
community leaders, the directory is a 
revision of A Directory of 2660 16mm 
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Film Libraries, prepared and issued 
three years ago. It lists any company, 
institution, or organization which 
lends or rents 16mm films within 
the United States and which has as- 
sented to a listing. The Office of Edu- 
cation makes clear that in listing a 
film library it does not endorse the 
films that may be handled by the 
libraries. 


{ Directory of 3300 l6mm Film Li- 
braries. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 70 


cents. 

\ descriptive catalog of selected 
l6mm films on sports, dance, and 
recreation with appraisals and _ pur- 


Dr. Ernest Stover uses Kodachrome slides 
to illustrate intricate plant structure. 


Dr. Stover believes that visual aids 
should be the basis for study in the 
classes, and that the textbook should 
be used as supplementary material. 

The department plans to continue 
to enlarge its library of Kodachrome 
slides for use in all of its classes. It 
is now also possible to buy some com- 
mercial slides. 


chase and rental sources. Dancing 
includes ballet, folk and _ national 
dances, modern dancing, social and 
square dancing. Films on many popu- 
lar games such as baseball and basket- 
ball as well as on track and acro- 
batism, and on such sports as horse- 
manship, mountaineering, and orient- 


eering. 


The Audio-Visual Equipment Direc- 
tory. Third Edition, 1957. Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association, 
Inc., 2540 Eastwood Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. $4.25. 

Illustrated guide to more than 500 
current models of projectors, record- 
ers, and all other types of AV equip- 
ment. Includes specifications, prices, 
147 photos of models. 


Business Education Films. 1956-57 
Catalog. Business Education 
Films, Film Center Building, 
630 Ninth Ave., New York 36. 

More than 230 titles of rental mo- 
tion pictures for commercial educa- 
tion teachers and training directors. 
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O WE HAVE GOOD SCHOOLS? What 
D are they doing for and to our 
boys and girls? Sometimes parents 
and other interested citizens do not 
have a basis for answering these 
questions. A community supports and 
maintains its schools much better if 
it has confidence in their quality, a 
es confidence based on a sound under- 
standing of their function and activi- 
ties. There is a definite need for con- 
tinuous interpretation of the schools 
to the public. 


One means of interpretation has 
been added to the public relations 
program in a number of schools— 
2x2 color slides with description 
on tape recording. In North Carolina 
this device evolved when staff mem- 
bers of the University of North Caro- 
lina’s school of education worked 
with a number of schools on _ pro- 
grams of school improvement and 
leadership development. As a part 
of this work, some of the schools 
conducted studies to determine the 
quality of their performance, their 
needs, and their limitations. In some 
cases this study was accompanied by 
the preparation of slides and tape to 
interpret these data to the people. 
Harnett County was one of these. 


The writer of this article and the 
present dean of the school of educa- 
tion at the University of North Caro- 
lina took many of the pictures. Other 

) pictures were available from teachers, 
and in this way more than 400 slides 
were assembled. These were selected, 
classified, and organized into a series 
of about 100 slides. They showed the 
physicial plant; transportation prob- 
lems; county administration staff; 
features of the instructional program; 
school services including health and 
guidance, and remedial work; and 
various school activities which go to 
make up the total program of the 
school. Attendance problems, build- 
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by Donald G. Tarbet 


IN YOUR MESSAGE 


ing needs, and enrollment trends were 
presented in graphic form. 

A script was written describing 
the selected slides. This was then 
edited and read on magnetic tape 
and synchronized with the sequence 
of the slides. A “clicker” was used to 
indicate the time to change slides. In 
this manner the tape recorder would 
play the recording while the operator 
of the slide projector changed slides 
at the clicks. 

The series has been used through- 
out the county. The superintendent of 
schools reported that he had attended 
more than twenty showings during 
one month. The usual plan was to 
present the series and then have a 
period for questions and answers with 
the superintendent furnishing addi- 
tional information and discussing the 
problems with the parents. The series 
was shown to PTA meetings, school 
assemblies, service clubs, and various 
civic groups. 

This technique was also used in 
Angier, Goldsboro, and in Duplin 
County with encouraging results. 

The use of slides and tape furnishes 
one means for interpreting the schools 
to the public and for developing a 
better understanding of the schools 
on the part of students, teachers, par- 
ents, and other laymen. 


How do our schools teach reading. Here, 
as answer, is first-grade reading circle. 


How about mathematics? High school class 
works out a theorem in plane geometry. 


And geography? A globe provides begin- 
ning for better world understanding. 


Are we interested in the child's well- 
being? An audiometer in use is answer. 


Are school lunches adequate? Here is in- 
dication of what children actually get. 


: 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


HE National Association of Sec- 
ke School Principals is su- 
pervising a number of experimental 
studies on better utilization of teach- 
ing staffs in secondary schools. The 
experiments are designed to demon- 
strate how improved utilization can 
help solve the problem of teacher 
shortages in high schools. C. W 
Canford, dean of admissions at the 
University of Illinois, is chairman 
of the commission appointed by the 
NASSP to oversee the experiments. 
J. Lloyd Trump, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Illinois, is 
director of studies, the following of 
which are now underway: 

Methods of improving instruction 
in larger science classes will be 
studied in the Roseville (Minn.) High 
School. 

Staff members of the Newton High 
School (Newtonville, Mass.) are re- 
examining many traditional practices 
that have implications for the de- 
ployment of professional and sub- 
professional staffs. 


In Beecher, Ill... staff and com- 


ber of ways in which a small high 
school can utilize staff members more 
effectively. 

The use of laboratory assistants in 
driver education classes is under 
consideration in Richwood, W. Va. 

How school building design can 
affect staff utilization will be studied 
in a newly organized school district 
at Syosset, N. Y. 

The commission hopes to be able 
to expand this program to include 30 
or more studies during the coming 
year. 


\n experiment at Evanston Town- 
ship High School (Ill.) will demon- 
strate how capable teachers can use 
closed circuit television and teacher 
assistants (clerical aids and cadet 
teachers) to give effective instruction 
to over-sized classes in typing and 
English speech. 

More effective utilization of sound 
tapes and tape recorders is under 
study in the Omaha Westside Com- 
munity High School. 


OF PEOPLE AND PLACES 


[HE SECOND BIENNIAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC [LXPOSITION 
(the world’s fair of photography) 
will take place March 22-31 at the 
National Guard Armory in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Officials have announced 
that more than 176 American firms 
will be allotted 85 percent of the 
space, and that exhibitors from ten 
foreign countries will occupy the re- 
maining 15 percent and bring the 
total number of firms participating 
to over 200. 

Students confined to their beds in 
the UCLA Mepicai CENTER HOSPITAL 
watched the annual Homecoming 
parade through the closed circuit 
television facilities of the school’s 
television-radio division. Under the 
direction of Rupy BRETz, divisional 
head, a crew of fifteen students pro- 
duced the telecast. A dolly camera in 
the path of the parade trucked ahead 
of each float and band as it passed 
the control center. A second camera 


was stationed high above the route 


to give an overall picture. The pro- 
duction was one in a series of remote 


telecasts planned for student training. 
Although vidicon cameras were used 
in this outdoor night telecast, no more 
lighting was used than would have 
been necessary for standard image 
orthicon pickup. One completely para- 
lyzed patient viewed the telecast from 
prism glasses as she lay on her back 
in a specially made hospital bed. 


ALL-EXPENSE FELLOWSHIPS will be 
granted to a nine-week seminar work- 
shop on planning, writing, and pro- 
ducing world affairs programs on 
radio and TV at the UNIVERSITY OF 
DENVER June 24-August 23. The 
workshop will be conducted by the 
Social Science Foundation and the 
School of Communications Arts at 
the University. Completed applica- 
tions and supporting papers must be 
postmarked no later than March 1. 
College instructors in the social sci- 
ences, adult educators, employees of 
the mass media, and others who have 
a good background in international 
relations may apply. For details write 
to: Director, Social! Science Founda- 
tion, University of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo. 


EARL STROHBEHN, director of cur- 
riculum and instructional materials 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is of the opin- 
ion that audio-visual educators can 
get.themselves involved in more kinds 
of activities than any other group. 
HAL VAYHINGER, former audio-visual 
coordinator at the Oak Ridge high 
school, and Mr. Strohbehn have just 
finished serving on a local com- 
mittee of eight who have written what 
they hope will be the future charter 
for the city of Oak Ridge—if and 
when its citizens are given an op- 
portunity to corporate. ‘After hours 
of debate, compromising, and polish- 
ing drafts,” Mr. Strohbehn writes, 
“we who served in this making of a 
constitution certainly have a_ better 
appreciation of those who struggled 
in Philadelphia from May until Sep- 


tember, 1787.” 


PATTERN FOR PROGRESS, a work- 
shop designed for school librarians 
will be conducted at SAN JOSE STATE 
CoLLece June 18-22. Emphasis will 
be on the transitional problems fac- 
ing school librarians as their libraries 
take on the role of instructional ma- 
terials centers, Mrs. Mary Peacock 
Douglas, supervisor of school librar- 
ies in Raleigh, N. C.. will direct the 


See page 26) 
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see why only FILMOSOUND 


is fully engineered for teaching]! 


COMPARE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
AND PROVE IT TO YOURSELF! 


exclusive optical system: 5-element lens, double con- 


(1) excise picture on the screen—combined result of 
denser, pre-aligned lamp and rhodium reflector. 


Trouble-free operation—due to exclusive all-gear drive 
and metered lubrication. 


Take advantage of Bell & Howell's 25 years of leadership in 
sound movies and ask for a classroom comparison. Compare 
the Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist with any other 
sound projector on the market today. Discover why the 
Filmosound Specialist out-features and out-sells all other 
sound projectors. Just mail in the coupon. Your Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual dealer will be glad to arrange a classroom com- 
parison at your convenience. Call him today, or mail coupon 
to Bell & Howell, 7189 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


finer products through IMAGINATION 


Bell Howell 


400% longer projector life — Five critical film-handling 
parts are surfaced with sapphires for heavy-duty use. 


Controls designed for teaching—Projector reverses for 
review. Still-picture clutch stops film for discussion. 
Exclusive heat filter accessory permits brightest single- 
frame projection. 


Easiest and fastest set-up—Projector permanently 
mounted in case. Top-mounted ree! arms do not require 
removal between showings. Case design allows speaker 
to be left in place. 


Mail Coupon Today 


[)] Have my Bell & Howell Audio-Visual 
dealer contact me 


[] Send me complete information on the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialist. 


Name 


Title 


School 


é ‘ 

(2) 

a 

1 Address 


five-day program assisted by AV and 
library leaders throughout California. 
Among advisory personnel are Fred 
Harcleroad, James Brown, and Rich- 
ard Lewis. The workshop will be held 
in the newly opened $1 million in- 
structional materials center in the San 
Jose State College Library and is open 
to all persons interested in the devel- 
opment of materials centers. 


Motion Picture Calendar 


A Calendar of International Motion 
Picture Festivals and Contests is being 
prepared by the Festivals and ( 
tests Committee of the University 
Film Producers Association. It will 
be published this month according to 
the editor, Frank Neusbaum, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

The Calendar will be organized to 
give names and dates of festivals, 
deadline dates where available, con- 
tacts, special conditions, and eligibil- 
ity rules. Available at $1 from Rich- 
ard Polister, Secretary, University 
Film Producers Association, Hall of 
Music, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


Ind. 


TV in Japan 


The Japanese government, with 
Unesco help, is mapping a wide 
spread educational campaign among 
its rural adult population. Chief 
medium: television. 

Viewers will watch a series of spe- 
cially produced programs by means 
of “tele-clubs,” community viewing 
groups. The “‘tele-club” concept orig- 
inated in France and proved so suc- 
cessful that UNrEsco sent its creator 
to Southern Italy at the request of 
the Italian Government to help set 
up a similar program there.—Kd 
Press News Letter. 


ASCD Meets 


The 1957 ASCD conference will 
take place in St. Louis, Mo., March 
17-21 with headquarters in the 
Sheraton-Jefferson and Statler Hotels. 
The conference theme is, “Education 
and the Future: Appraisal and 
Planning.” 


Israeli Interest High 


Evidence of increasing interest in 
the audio-visual field in Israel has 
recently come to the attention of Mrs. 
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Esther Berg, chairman of the Ameri- 
can Council for Audio-Visual E.iuca- 
tion in Israel. Shimshon Littman of 
the Israeli Ministry of Education and 
Culture who will study at Ohio State 
University with Edgar Dale under a 
Unesco scholarship reports that pro- 
duction of filmstrips and teacher 
training courses in AV are major 
projects. 

Since the fall of 1954 a small 


truck equipped with sound projector, 
magnetic tape recorder, and other 
equipment has brought entertainment, 
information, and culture to thou- 
sands of immigrants in outlying dis- 
tricts who can be reached in no 
other way. Operated now by the 
Israeli government as one of several, 
the mobile unit was originally a gift 
from the Women’s Division of United 
Hias Service. 


Are School Children A Captive Audience? 


In a promotional leaflet advertis- 
ing their services as audio-visual 
consultants, an organization in New 
York City is telling potential spon- 
sors that they can get more for their 
money from sponsored filmstrips than 
from any other captive audience 
media. One section of their leaflet 
reads as follows: 

lhe Sponsored Filmstrip and Edu- 

cation of the Youth Market—Your 

Contribution and What It Means To 

You 

By providing the schools with 

needed materials, sponsors are not 

only rendering a service to Ameri- 
in education, but also reaching the 

largest captive audience in existence 
in audience whose attention will 

be entirely focused on your story. 

These young people are not only 

ent buyers, themselves, (three 
and a quarter billion annually) but 
also exert a considerable influence 
upon the buying habits of their par- 
ents. Furthermore, you are creating 

1 brand name identity consciousness 

und good will not only for the pres- 

ent but also for the future. 

From another source we learn that 
a publishing company which is now 
entering the field of publishing book- 
lets for school use included the fol- 
lowing quote in one of their letters to 
a potential sponsor: 

Thus tremendous. publicity and 

advertising penetration is possible 

at an extremely low unit cost. 

We can’t help but feel that this 
emphasis on the production of spon- 
sored materials as a means of selling 
to the “captive audience” of school 
children is doing a disservice both to 
industry and education. It encour- 
ages the kind of sponsored materials 
production which has too frequently 
created ill will toward all sponsored 
materials. 

\ better emphasis might be placed 
on desirable principles for the pro- 
duction and distribution of spon- 


sored materials which have been de- 
veloped by educators, themselves. A 
comprehensive statement of such 
principles was prepared by Robert C. 
Lusk in connection with a doctoral 
study on Principles and Practices for 
Sponsors of Educational Materials. 
Listed below are some of them: 


e@ Counsel from recognized educa- 
tional consultants, special education- 
al agencies, or competent commercial 
agencies should be used in all stages 
of the planning, production, and dis- 
tribution of school aids. 

@ Specific uses of the material 
planned should be determined before 
the material is produced. 

@ All educational media should be 
surveyed to determine the most ef- 
fective and appropriate medium or 
media for the subject under con- 
sideration. 

@ The content of a sponsored mate- 
rial should be related to the work or 
business of the sponsor or to a field 
in which the sponsor may be con- 
sidered competent by experience. 

@ The content of sponsored mate- 
rials for school use should be objec- 
tive: advertising us not acceptable. 
@ Timeliness in subject matter and 
pictures is one of the major values 
of a good sponsored aid. 

@ Free school materials should be 
planned to fit the curriculum and to 
be a supplement to it. 

@ Simplicity of use is vital if teach- 
ers.are to adopt a free aid. Imagina- 
tion and attractiveness are essential. 
@ Classroom testing and educator 
evaluation are of great value before 
materials are produced in quantity. 

@ Re-evaluation should be a contin- 
uous process. 

@ Awareness of educational trends 
is important in keeping philosophy 
and practice pertinent to the chang- 


ing school situation. 
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PROJECTOR that has all of 
TOMORROW’S FEATURES TO-DAY... 
A combination 35mm filmstrip and 2 x 2 slide Projector — 500-Watt Fan cooled 


@ Completely LIGHT TIGHT lamp house 
Not a ray of light can escape. The exclusive Viewlex 
Light-Multiplier optical system provides more effec- 
tive illumination than ever before possible. 


2) Vertical FAN MOUNTING behind lamp 
For the first time cold air is drawn FIRST over the 
film plane, then past the condensers against the 
lamp and then immediately forced out the side grills. 


And there’s MORE! 


NEW Simplified Threading. One turn click stop for 
single and double frame — vertical and horizontal. 
All aluminum castings. F/2.8, 3, 5, 7, 9 and 
11-inch lenses available. Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 


As new in design — as 
modern in concept 
as the new 
ranch type 
schools! 


& AUTOMATIC take-up reel 


No more threading. Completely automatic take-up 
accepts film from projector channel and avtomati- 
cally winds it neatly 


4) Built-in OPTICAL ENLARGING Pointer 


It’s more than a pointer. Emphosizes by enlarging 
the area you want even larger than the pro- 
jected image. Fixes attention on details under 
discussion. 


Other VIEWLEX Projectors from 
150 to 1000 Watts 
Priced from $39. 25 to $238. 50 


LOOKING AT 


THE Ga? between people 
is the job of the communications 
worker and his basic stock in trade 


is ideas. The interrelationship exist- 
ing among the various media in the 
field of communications is nowhere 
more clearly illustrated than in a se- 
ries of pamphlets published by the 
Visual Instruction Bureau of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Here the visual 
image and the printed word combine 
to provide “bridges for ideas.”. Under 
that titlke—Bridges for Ideas—the se- 
ries has to date dealt with Tear 
Sheets, Bulletin Boards, Feltboards, 
and Lettering Techniques. Two cur- 
rent topics, Using the Consultant and 
Models for Teaching, are noted below. 


Using the Consultant, by Charles H. 
Dent. Visual Instruction Bureau, 
Division of Extension, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 12. 1956. 
8 p. 50 cents. 

Describes the various considera- 
tions involved in the utilization of a 
consultant in the local school systems 
and adult education programs. Con- 
tents include why a consultant should 
be used: how to use a consultant 
formally and informally; when to use 
a consultant; sources for consultative 
service; and what the consultant 
needs to know to work effectively. 


Models for Teaching, by Martha F. 
Meeks. Visual Instruction Bu- 
reau, Division of Extension, 
University of Texas, Austin 12. 
1956. 40 p. $1. 

After defining a “model,” this pam 
phlet explains to its users the vari 
ous kinds of models commonly em 
ployed in teaching—solid, exact, en- 


larged or reduced, cut-away, build-up. 
working, and mockup. Applications 
to subject maticr areas in social 


studies, science, health, mathematics, 
and others are described. 

Criteria, procedures, and_ tech- 
niques in the construction of models 
are clearly and succinctly illustrated. 
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Use of paper, heavy cardboard, wood, 
metal, plastics, clay, wax, plaster 
papier maché and scrap materials, 
each in turn is described. Sources and 
uses of commercial models are also 


given. 


‘Arithmetic via Television.” Arith- 
metic Teacher 3: 162-63: Oc- 
tober, 1956. 

Three approaches are included 
this review as follows: 

A Report of the Pittsburgh Ex- 
periment,” by Helen K. Strueve. In- 
volved is a demonstration of twenty- 
five fifth-grade classes in sixteen 
schools receiving three lesson daily 
through television, one of which is 
in arithmetic. All classes used an 
identical textbook. One of the most 
significant observations centers 
around the holding powers of the 
television screen. After nine months 
of exposure to the medium, children 
are still energetically responsive. 

Another strength reported in the 
study is the focal power of the TV 
screen, whereby the teacher can be 
sure that the child’s attention is fixed 
on the spot the teacher wants him to 
see. Other values noted are the fav- 
orable response to modern teaching 
methods on the part of adults who 
see the programs, and the use of 
television as an in-service improve- 
ment aid for teachers. 

‘A Course for Teachers and Par 
ents,” by Irvin Brune. As a means 
of improving the teaching of arith- 
metic in the schools, Iowa State 
Teachers College has offered through 
television a course in arithmetic and 
how to teach it. The advantages 
enumerated in five categories are: 
brings the course into the students 
home; enables more people to do col- 
lege work through savings in time 

d money; offers opportunities for 
self-improvement for those not need- 
ing college credit; makes possible the 
use of a variety of visual materials; 
and acquaints general population with 


recent findings about how pupils 
learn. 

“Demonstration Lessons at Spring- 
field,” by R. C. Glazier. Reviews two 
series of arithmetic lessons conducted 
by television in Springfield, Mo., last 
spring on the first and sixth grade 
levels. 


“Audio-Visual Materials in the Li- 
brary,” by William J. Quinly. 
Library Trends 5: 294-300: Oc- 
tober 1956. 

This is not a discussion of the 
respective roles of school librarian 
and/or audio-visual director. Rather, 
it summarizes trends in the utilization 
of audio-visual materials—films, film- 
strips, recordings—in libraries, espe- 
cially public libraries serving adult 
groups. This planning for informa- 
tion centers, collections, and equip- 
ment by community groups is certain- 
ly of interest to all in AV education 
whether in the school or in the com- 
munity library. The present status of 
such programs is described in this 
article, and the author ventures “a 
brief glance at the already predictable 
future.” Especially noteworthy is the 
preview of collections of audio-visual 
materials developed locally with the 
introduction of tape recorders which 
will record both sound and picture of 
a television program. 


{4 Manual for Evaluators of Films 
and Filmstrips, by Mary L. Alli- 
son, Emily S. Jones, and Edward 
T. Schofield. Unesco Publica- 
tion Office, 152 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. 1956. 23 p. 40 
cents. 

This publication is the eighteenth 
in a series, Reports and Papers on 
Mass Communication, sponsored by 
Unesco. Copies in French and Span- 
ish are also available. The manual 
the direct outgrowth of an interna- 
tional conference held at the Library 
of Congress on film cataloging and 
evaluation and was prepared under 
the auspices of the Educational Film 
Library Association. While greatly 
enlarged and improved, its contents 
are based partially on the EFLA 
Guide for Film Evaluators. A pos- 
sible benefit for audio-visual direc- 
tors using it would be the establish- 
ment of uniform and practical systems 
of film and filmstrip appraisal in their 
institutions. Topics treated include: 


rules for recording evaluation data; 
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evaluation forms; organization and 
responsibilities of the evaluation 
panel; discussion of intended audi- 
ences and purposes; accuracy and 
authenticity; organization of mate- 
rials presented; technical quality; 
and, general impressions. 


Problems and Practices in New York 
City Schools. 1955 Yearbook. 
New York Society for the Exper- 
imental Study of Education. 213 
p. $2. Available from Max T. 
Gewirtz, Assistant Superintend- 
ent, P.S. 11, 54-25 Skillman 
Ave., Woodside 77, Queens, New 
York. 


The New York Society for the 
Experimental Study of Education, 
founded as a forum for the discus- 
sion of educational problems releases 
in this volume papers presented at 
the general meetings of its twenty- 
two sections. Under the guidance of 
Joseph Mersand, chairman of the 
editorial committee, the subjects 
range from audio-visual instruction 
to vocational guidance. 


Although the area of instructional 
materials is involved by implication 
in many of the articles, the three 
major papers in audio-visual instruc- 
tion will be of special interest to 
readers of this magazine. They are: 
“Planning and Organizing Tape Re- 
cording Activities,” by Edward G. 
Bernard; “Industry and Education,” 
by George Gardner; and, “New 
\udio-Visual Teaching Techniques 
by Modern Industry,” by Emma 
Fantone. Esther L. Berg, chairman 
ff the audio-visual section, intro- 
duces these talks under the title, 
‘New Tendencies in Audio-Visual In- 
struction.” 


“Tape Recorded Research: Some 
Field and Data Processing Prob- 
lems,” by Rue Bucher, Charles 
E. Fritz, and E. L. Quarantelli. 
Public Opinion Quarterly 20: 
127-39; Summer 1956. 


While the data presented in this 
study is particularly pertinent to in- 
vestigators in the field of research, 
he problems posed have much inter- 
est for the audio-visual specialist. The 
aper provides “a relatively detailed 

ussion of some of the problems 
nvolved in the employment of record- 
ers in the field and in processing tape 
corded interviews on a large scale.” 


n reporting on the crucial element 
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G-E PROJECTION LAMP 


behind the scene 


You get more out of your projector—slide 
or movie—when you put a General Electric 
projection lamp into it. You can especially 
enhance the performance of older projec- 
tors by replacing the old lamp with a new 
improved G-E lamp. Here are some of the 
reasons why you can expect best results 
from your projector—old or new—when 
you use G-E projection lamps: 

e Higher gas pressure and mechanically 
formed filaments increase light output, 
increase lamp life, provide more uniform 
light on the screen. 


@ Safety fuse prevents damage to projec- 
tor socket and protects circuit fuse. 


@ Correct for color and black and white. 
@ Finest, most complete line. 


See your local General Electric Photo 
Lamp supplier —he will aid you in the 
selection of the proper lamps for all your 
projection equipment. Photo Lamp Dept., 
General Electric, Nela Park, Cleve. 12, O. 


~ 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


of acceptance of the tape recorder 
by the individuals being interviewed, 
there is advice which is helpful to 
both teachers and students making 
use of the tape recorder in the class- 
room. 

Audio-visualists will be concerned 
with the section of the study on the 
maintenance of recording quality, 
tape identification, and monitoring. 


“Television Within the Social Ma- 
trix,” by Robert V. Hamilton 
and Richard H. Lawless. Public 
Opinion Quarterly 20: 393-403; 
Summer 1956. 

In this research study on the effects 
of television on our society, the 
authors conclude: “It appears that 


television is becoming absorbed 
within the action system of the per- 
sonalities within our culture, and 
that, though it offers little interfer- 
ence with personal habit routine, it 
is definitely finding its place in the 
social interaction value system of our 
culture. Prolonged study over a pe- 
riod of years will definitely deter- 
mine the rightful place of television 
within the social matrix.” 

The study was designed to present 
a sampling of families in Wichita, 
Kansas. Each television family was 
balanced with a non-television family. 
Results were centered around differ- 
ences in personal habit routines such 
as sleeping, eating, visiting friends, 


hobbies, telephone usage and so on. 
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DMITTEDLY the September begin- 
A ning of the school year is the 
logical time to take stock and to re- 
mind teachers of available AVY mate- 
rials and teacher services from your 
AV program. But a new calendar year 
is psychologically timely for new reso- 
lutions and renewed attention to self 
helps for teachers in the utilization of 
audio-visual methods. Indicative of 
the wealth of films and filmstrips al- 
ready available for in-service pro- 
grams in AV utilization are the fol- 
lowing ‘itles. 

(These are sound motion picture 
films except where fs designates film- 
strip. ) 


On Learning and AV in General 

Accent on Learning (adult learners). 
30 min, Ohio State University, 
1949. 

Audio-Visual Materials in Teaching, 
15 min, Coronet, 1956. 

Bridges for Ideas, 28 min, AV Serv- 
ices, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1951. 

Children Learning by Experience, 40 
min, United World Films, 1948. 
Communication Primer, 22 min, Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and California 
University Film Sales Department, 

1954. 

fs Making Learning More Mean 
ful, 39 frames, McGraw-Hill Text- 
films, 1953. 

Motivating the Class (high school 
math group with student teacher 
19 min, McGraw-Hill Textfilms, 
1950. 

New Tools for Learning, 20 min, En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1952. 

Using Visual Aids in Training, 15 
min, United World Films, 1944 

Willie and the Mouse, 10 min, Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, 1946. 

About Films and Filmstrips 

fs Enriching the Curriculum with 
Filmstrips, 60 frames, Society for 
Visual Education, 1952. 
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Facts About Film, 10 min, Interna- 
tional Film Bureau, 1948. 

Facts About Projection, 11 min, In- 
ternational Film Bureau, 1950. 
Film Tactics, 22 min, United World, 

1945. 

js Teaching With the Filmstrip, 46 
frames, Young America Films, 
1949, 

Instructional Films—The New Way 
to Greater Education, 25 min, Cor- 
onet, 1948. 

Making Films That Teach, 20 min, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1954, 

Projecting Motion Pictures, 10 min, 
Education Film Sales Department, 
University of California, Los An- 
geles, 1951. 

fs Simplified Filmstrip Production, 
10 frames, Ohio State University, 
1952. 

fs Slidefilm in Teaching, 46 frames, 
Young America Films, 1946. 

fs Teaching With a Filmstrip, 59 
frames, Society of Visual Educa- 
tion, 1953. 

fs Teacher Utilizes a Motion Picture 
Film, 30 frames, University of 
Oklahoma, 1949. 

The Film and You, 20 min, National 
Film Board of Canada, 1948. 

fs Tips on Slidefilms, 92 frames, Jam 
Handy Organization, 1941. 

Using the Classroom Film, 21 min, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1945. 


Other Projectors 

The Opaque Projector—Its Purpose 
and Use, 6 min, lowa State Uni- 
versity. 

The Overhead Projector, 16 min, 
lowa State University, 1953. 


Sound Recording 

Magnetic Recorder, 19 min, Iowa 
State University, 1953. 

Sound Recording and Reproduction, 
11 min, Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Films, 1943. 


Field Trips, Community Resources 

Field Trip, 10 min, Virginia State De- 
partment of Education, 1949. 

fs Field Trip, 35 frames, Society for 
Visual Education, 1954 

fs Field Trip, 36 frames, Classroom 
Color Strip, 1945. 

fs Making Field Trips Effective, 46 
frames, Wayne University, 1952. 

Vear Home, 25 min, International 
Film Bureau, 1946. 

World in a Schoolroom, 17 min, 


United World Films, 1951. 


Maps 


Global Concepts in Maps, 10 min, 
Coronet, 1948. 

Introduction to Map Projection, 18 
min, United World Films, 1950. 
Maps and Their Uses, 10 min, Coro- 

net, 1951. 


Chalkboards 


Chalkboard Utilization, 15 min. 
Young America Films, 1954. 
fs Making Your Chalk Teach. 47 


frames, Wayne University, 1951. 


Feltboards 


Feltboard in Teaching, 10 min, 
Wayne University, 1951. 

Flannelgraphs, 26 min, University of 
Minnesota, 1956. 

Js How to Make and Use the Felt- 
board, 53 frames, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, 1955. 


Posters and Bulletin Boards 
Poster Making—Design and Tech- 


nique, 10 min, Bailey Films, 1953. 
fs Bulletin Boards at Work, 42 
frames, Wayne University, 1950. 
Bulletin Boards for Effective Teach- 
ing, 10 min, lowa State University, 
1953. 

fs How to Keep Your Bulletin Board 
{live, 32 frames, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, 1950. 


Other Teacher-Made Materials 


fs Demonstration: A Teaching Tech- 
nique, 38 frames, Wayne Univer- 
sity, 1952. 

It’s a Snap, 16 min, Eastman Kodak. 
How to Draw Cartoons (Action—10 
min, Animals—20 min, Figures— 
20 min, Heads and Expressions 
20 min), Library Films, 1944. 
How to Make Handmade Lantern 
Slides, 22 min, Indiana University, 

1947. 

How to Make and Use Dioramas, 20 
min, Syracuse University, Audio- 
Visual Center, 1955. 

fs How a Textbook Was Selected, 54 
frames, Educational Film Sales De- 
partment, University of California, 
Los Angeles, 1956. 

Learning to Draw, 10 min, Beseler 
Co., 1954. 

fs Simple Silk Screen Techniques, 
Part I: How to Build a Silk Screen 
Frame, 47 frames, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Audio-Visual Center, 1955. 

W et-Mounting of Pictorial Materials, 
11 min, Indiana University, 1952. 
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literature courses 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: The Westward Movement 


) MARK TWAIN: Background for His Works 


WALT WHITMAN: Background for His Works 


These films make an unusual contribution to 
the student's understanding of two great 
American writers as well as that of an im- 
portant literary period. The first film, American 
Literature: The Westward Movement, presents 
authors whose works were largely inspired by 
the spread into new and unsettled lands 
Conrad Richter, Bret Harte, Hamlin Garland, 
and Francis Parkman are among those who 
gave a voice to this unique human drama. 
Liberal quotations from their works against a 
background of movement, building, and 
settlement give high school students a splendid 
opportunity to visualize the human context 
of great writing 


Walt Whitman: Background for His Works and 
Mark Twain: Background for His Works pro- 
vide a visual basis for understanding the works 
of these authors in relation to their own lives 
and the periods in which they lived. Abundant 
quotations from Whitman's poetry and 
Twain's prose form an integral part of the 


CORONET FILMS 


| above 


consideration: 
Nome 


School or organization 


| Address 
City — Zone State 


Dept. AVI-157, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 


films 
courses 


Both are for high school literature 


Other Coronet films also available in the 
American Literature Series are: American Liter- 
ature: Colonial Times; 
Revolutionary Times; American Literature: Early 
National Period; American Literature: The 
Realists; and New England: Background of Liter- 
ature. 


American Literature: 


All films are available in color or black-and- 
white 


Write tor preview... 


If you are considering purchase, fill in coupon 
for preview prints of the films featured above; 
or for a list of Coronet film libraries if you are 
interested in rental 


Coronet Films 


Coronet Building « Chicago 1, Illinois 


Illinois 


Please send me your catalog describing all Coronet films, including those mentioned 


Please send me without charge preview prints of the films | have checked for purchase 


American Literature: The 
Westward Movement 
] Walt Whitman: Background 
for His Works 
Mark Twain: Background 
for His Works 
(If you wish to receive preview 
prints of other films mentioned 
above, please write to us directly.) 
] | am interested in renting these 
films. Please send me a list of 
Coronet film rental libraries. 


Teaching Film 


{1 non pront 


Custodians 


corpo 


ration 


Motion Pictures for Use 
Only in the Schools 


Five additions to the SHORT SUBJECTS and EXCERPTS from fea- 
ture motion pictures already in use in the instructional program of 


many schools. The following new titles are now available. All are 
l6mm black-and-white. 


DAD EXPLAINS ABOUT 
PEOPLE — 9 


in social legislation. Excerpt from 
THE MUDLARK. 

WHY KOREA? 30 min. 
A documentary film which helps 
to explain why the “cold war” 
appears to be a long-term aspect 


min. 


A father explains to his son the 
need for respect of the rights of 


ay’s international relations 
others to worship according to of Sa 
Jor Cng ish their conscience. Excerpt from MNS 
GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT. 
THE GIFT OF THE MAGI Teaching Films Custodians, Inc. * 
20 min. QUEEN VICTORIA AND © 
. . ‘ . Please send me 
THE DISRAELI — 20 min. 
THE LEAF New free TFC catalog listing 
20 min. Disraeli s strategy in using the ee of proven instructiona 
Classic O. Henry stories, faithful plight of an orphan boy, the Teacher Guides for listed films 
in content and narrative style. Ex- “Mudlark,” to bring the wid- 
cerpts from O. HENRY’S FULL owed Queen Victoria out of re- Name 
HOUSE. tirement, with renewed interest 
School 
*Sr red by member companies of the Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., Eric 
Johnston, President: Allied Artists Pictures Corporation, Columbia Pictures Corporation, Address 
Educat a Pictures Corporation, Loew's Incorporated (MGM) Paramount Pictures 
Corporation, RKO-Radio Pictures, A Division of RKO Teleradio Pictures Inc., Republic 
Pictures Corporation, Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation, Universal Pictures Com- City Zone State 
pany, Ir Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc 
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THE NEED FOR A | 


FLOYDE E. 
BROOKER 


W:... SHOULD A NEW ORGANIZA- 
TION be formed? When should 


an old one be allowed to die? O: 


editorial 


ganizations and associations are not 
created out of thin air, nor once ere 
ated, do they have the inherent right 
of perpetual life. They exist to meet 
certain needs in their field and they 
tend to become moribund when they 
no longer meet those needs. 

This is not an academic matter. 
Many in the non-theatrical film field 
can remember the passing of the 
American Film Center and the Asso- 
ciation of School Film Libraries as 
their purposes diminished; others 
will recall how EFLA, NAVA, UFPA, 
IAVA, FCA and others seemed to 
spring up naturally as if to fill a 
void. 


A Sprawling Structure 

When we consider the pattern of 
this whole field we find functioning 
organizations in the production and 
distribution of films; in education, 
religion, and industrial training: and 
organizations concerned with profes- 
sional, industrial, and commercial 
aspects of the field. We see a sprawl- 
ing structure with the need for an 
overall national organization. But 
this must be a true “council”—a 
creature of its member organizations 
serving the needs which cut across 
the work of all of them. With such a 
structure it can serve as spokesman in 
those areas where no single organi 
zation holds an authoritative position. 
Its actions will have a responsible 
base in the resources, membership. 
and programs of all member organiza- 
tions. It will focus the efforts of each 
of the parts on the whole and give the 
field added force and prestige. 

None of these can be true of an 
organization whose primary strength 
is based on individual membership. If 
it draws its members from unorgan- 
ized areas such as experimental or 
business films, it becomes another or- 
ganization that should be a support- 


ing member of the overall council. If 
it'draws its membership from the en- 
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tire field of education, industry, busi- 
ness, etc., then it is in direct competi- 
tion with other organizations This 
Ct npetition necessarily tends to be 
weak because it lacks the strength in 

single area to compete with the 
organization functioning solely in 


that area. 


In its current reorganization the 
Film Council of America seems to 
have chosen the path of individual 
membership. This is unfortunate. 
Historically the FCA should be the 
overall national organization for the 
non-theatrical film field. In fact, it 
has at times been that organization 
and some of the services it performed 
were useful. Its amended constitution, 
however, provides for a board of di- 
rectors composed of thirteen mem- 
bers, eight of which will represent 
individual members; two, commercial 
membership; and two, organizational 
membership. (The thirteenth will be 
the president. ) 


Festivals Not a Frivolity 

[ts purposes as stated in the Pre- 
amble are to “obtain wider and more 
effective use of business, cultural, 
documentary, education, industrial 
films ...” and of “promoting these 
hims through festivals here and 
abroad. ...” The latter is important. 
Film festivals are more than a gim- 
mick, or money raising venture. One 
of their more serious functions is that 


prov iding standards of excellence. 


which, if established authoritatively 
and on a national level, serve as 
guides for others and thus improve 
the level of quality across the whole 
held. 

Film festivals abroad are equally 
important for the same and for addi- 
tional reasons. They are the show- 
cases for the world’s non-theatrical 
films where the artistic excellence of 
a country’s film industry is displayed 
ind judged. In our own case, edu a- 
tional films present a picture of Amer- 
ica important in our international re- 


lations, 


The FCA has for the past several 
years represented the U. S. non- 
theatrical film field at these festivals, 
and has been the agency through 
which the films were entered for com- 
petition. In 1956 we were allocated a 
total of twenty films for non-govern- 
mental entry in the Venice Film Festi- 
val: the FCA submitted fifty-four, 
leaving the final choice of twenty up 
to the Venice officials. Whether these 
busy officials had time for more than 
a cursory evaluation is open to ques- 
tion. 

Obviously there is more money in 
entering fifty-four films than twenty, 
but should the criteria for entry in 
foreign competition be the ability and 
willingness of a producer to pay $25, 
$40, or whatever the fee may be per 
entry? For the Film Council, as a 
membership organization, to profess 
to speak for the field as a whole in the 
continuation of this type of activity 
is presumption that borders on arro- 
gance. 

FCA will soon have a new board. 
Many of the nominees are individuals 
who have earned the confidence of the 
field. If elected they have an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to redirect 
FCA and make it a true “council of 
film organizations.” If FCA continues 
as a membership organization pre- 
suming to represent the whole non- 
theatrical film field, it will render a 
disservice to the field and to Ameri- 
can film representation abroad. 

If, on the other hand, the new 
board chooses to return FCA to its 
logical and functional role, they will 
have the support and thanks of every 
individual and organization in the 


field. 
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all — a 


two-speed tape recorder 


Designed and built for institutional use. Records 
anything, plays-back instantly! Sturdy scuff-proof 
case and shock-absorbing rubber bumper guards 
for dependable service under hard usage. Easy to 


AMPRO 
SUPER-STYLIST 


16mm sound 
motion picture 
projectors 


Super-Stylist 8 Three superb models to meet 


(illustrated) $439.50 any budget, for any size audi- 
Super-Stylist 10 479.50 ence. Clear, sharp pictures; 
Super-Stylist 12 499.50  true-fidelity full-range tone. 


AMPRO Audio-Visual Division of SVE, Inc. 


operate; children love it! ‘‘Piano-Key" controls, auto- 
matic shut-off, record safety tab, automatic selection 
locator, two speeds. 

Model 758A.... .. $2575° 


A Subsidiary of 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY... SEND COUPON NOW 
| AMPRO Audio-Visual! Division of SVE, Inc. 307 { 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois | 
| Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send information checked 
below: | 
(—) Ampro Classic Tape Recorder literature | 
Ampro Super-Stylist literature 
Name of my authorized Ampro audio-visual dealer 
| Name sail ine | 
| 

School 
| Address | 
| 
| | 


fhe audio aic | 

— 

Ampro 

/ 
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Reach the mind through eye and ear 
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RCA Vicror New Orthophonic High Fidelity 
"Victrola’’® Portable Phonograph 
: The Mark Vil, Model 7HFP1 quencies. Mark VII plays at all four speeds and 
Every inch a true high fidelity instrument... ' 
% and every inch a truly portable phonograph .~emore Mark VII facts 
; that faculty and students can carry wherever 
¢ Color ... Brown leatherette 
they want to hear fine music. The RCA Victor Dimensi Wid 
; y . f imensions... Height 1014”, Width 1834”, Depth 1834 
Mark VII is registered high fidelity, Tube Complement... Three RCA Victor Preferred 
Type Tubes plus rectifier 
balanced in exactly the same way as RCA Power Rating... 115 volts, 60 Cycles AC 


Victor’s most distinguished high fidelity 
Educate yourself on the RCA Victor 


creations. 
Mark VII. Clip the coupon for infor- 
The Panoramic Speaker System incorporates a mation...or call your RCA Victor 
6'2-inch speaker for low and mid-range frequen- dealer about a demonstration per- 
; cies, with two 32-inch speakers for high fre- formance. 
| 
= | 
AY? EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. M 
; a9 | Radio Corporation of America, Bldg. 2-3, Camden, N. J. 
_ EDUCATIONAL SERVICES | Please send full information on Mark Vil. 
| 
RADIO CORPORATION | $$ _—. 
CAMDEN, N. J. | 
| 


| 
| 


| 

| 

| | 


